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epartment. 


Farm 


Conducted by J. H. Brown, who lives on 
his farm at Climax, Mich., which is conducted 
as the Michigan Farmer Experiment Farm, All 
correspondence for this department should be 
sent to Climax, Mich. 











THE EDITOR’S FARM NOTES. 

There are numerous styles ,and pat- 
ents galore on the two and three-horse 
equalizers (?) on the market. 

We have used on trial quite a large 
number of them. Some are good and 
others are otherwise. 

Fig. 1 illustrates an evener shown 
in a recent issue of Country Gentle- 
man. About fifteen years ago we used 
this style, and thought it a good one, 
so long as each horse in our three- 
horse team pulled with a continuously 
even pressure. 

But it is a poor evener to use be- 
hind the average team, and after three 
or four seasons’ use we discarded it en- 
tirely, and have never used it since. 

The trouble is that, if the middle 
horse lags behind about five or six 
inches the upper end of the evener 
(A. B) will strike the twisted clevis 
(D). When this end (A) touches the 
clevis the middle horse does little 
work. A “clever” horse soon learns 
this trick. 

Should the middle horse happen to 
be more ambitious than the other two, 
then the middle horse pulls far more 
than one-third of the load. The cut 
shows the evener attached to the clevis 
of the beam of a walking plow. 
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FIG. 1. 

We have made a sketch (Fig. 2) of 
one of the eveners we now use on our 
farm. It is arranged for either a two 
or three-horse team, 

The reader will notice that all the 
oles in the evener are in line through 
the center. This makes an “equalizer” 
in the full acceptation of the term. 
No matter whether one horse lags be- 
hind or not, each horse has an equal 
amount to pull at all times. 

When “rigged out” for a three-horse 
team, the hitch to the plow or harrow 
is made at A, on the evener. 

One horse is attached to the end, 
marked ©, by means of a singletree 
and long clevis. At the opposite end, 
}, is attached a set of whippletrees, 
consisting of a short evener and two 
singlefrees. This set looks like the 
sketch at Fig. 2, except that the evener 
is much shorter, say 32 to 34 inches. 





So far as the lever principle is con- 
cerned, one horse has just two-thirds 
of the evener, while the other two 
horses have exactly one-third of the 
leverage in pulling at all times. <A 
proper adjustment of the 
rings, or twisted links will “line up” 
the team correctly when at work. 

It is important that the evener be 


clevises, 


| so made that all three draft holes be 


else it 
speak- 


in line through the center, or 
‘annot be an evener, strictly 
ing. 

It is a good plan to have a fiat 
band encircle the evener at the points 
where the holes are bored. ‘These give 
additional strength. The common 
method is to bore the end holes near 
the front edge, and the center draft 
hole near the back edge of the evener. 
We are now using eveners on our wag- 
on and truck that were so made by 
the manufacturers. 





This is the Buchanan tension, which 
has long been advertised in The Farmn- 
er. 

Many who have been here and seen 
this method of straining posts, say it 
is ahead of any other device they have 
seen. Next time you build a section 
of wire fence, try this plan. Use quite 
heavy wagon tires; you can find plenty 
of them at the blacksmith shops, but 
we secure ours at the city iron yards. 





For The Michigan Farmer: ‘ 
ONE YEAR’S EXPENSES FOR A 
KARMER’S FAMILY. 


I am a subscriber to The Michigan 


Farmer, and enjoy very much the 
many good things found in its col- 
umns; and especially the many good 


articles contributed by the farmers of 
Michigan, notably those written by 
Brother I. N. Cowdrey, as I am very 



































PVA ATT ONS 
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SETTING POSTS FOR WIRE FENCE, 


SETTING FENCE POSTS. 

We are asked how we set our end 
posts for tightly-straining wire fence. 
This is an important matter, and we 
are about to try an arrangement some- 
what different from the plan illustrar- 
ed in these columns about a year ago. 
After trying the device we shall illus- 
trate it. 

The plan we have previously fol- 
lowed and illustrated is given bere- 
with: At each end of the line we dig 
a trench one and one-half feet wiae, 
six feet long and about four feet deep. 

The cut shows how the posts are set 
and fastened. It represents the two 
ends of a section of fence brought to- 
gether for better illustration of the 
method used. 

A represents each straining post. 
This should be large and heavy. We 
hew two sides, making the post look 
like a railroad tie above ground. 

B is another section of post or log 
lying in the bottom of the ditch. A 
and B are fitted together at right 
angles, with a shoulder, as shown. 

C is an old wagon tire, bolted to 
both post and log, by heavy bolts, A 
heavy washer should be put on the 
end of each bolt running through the 
log underneath. 

D represents the surface of the 
ground. A shows the main wires, of 
which we use nine or ten strands. 
F indicates the short chains, for exert- 
ing individual tension. 

Such holes are bored through the 
end post where the chains go through 





much interested in the raising of 
swine, and coined more money out of 
pork the past year than anything else. 

I have thought for some time back 
of sending a letter to The Michigan 
Farmer, but hardly knew what line to 
write on, as about everything pertain- 
ing to husbandry has been fully dis- 
cussed pro and con. 

I am one of those farmers that keep 
an account of everything bought and 
sold, even down to as small an article 
as a postage stamp, with the exact 
date of transaction. 

I also keep a diary and know just 
what I have done on each and every 
day for the past twenty-eight years. 
I am not prone to boasting, but I don't 
think there are many brother farmers 
who can say as much. I admit it is 
2 little trouble to do this, as I put 
down fully everything that is done by 
inyself and family. 

This includes everything that hap- 
pens of interest on the farm or in the 
vicinity, also the state of the weather, 
temperature, etc. Yet I regard it a 
necessary part of my work, and feel 
fully paid for doing it. 

Now, I think that “ a penny saved 
is as good as two earned,” and in 
looking over the work and expenditure 
of the past we might profit thereby, 
for if there is one thing more than an- 
other that the farmers ought to do 
these close times, it is to live economic- 
ally, or fully within one’s means. 

My family consists of eight persons, 





wife and self, and six children, rang- 
ing in age from one to sixteen years. 
Perhaps the expenses for such a fam- 
ily for one year, outside of what the 
farm produces, would be interesting; 
and as I can make such a statement, 
I will do so: 







Articles. Cost. 
ry goods, clothing, hats, caps, etc..$63 28 
Boots and shoes, footwear ........... 29 73 
Physician, drugs and medicines...... 17 17 
BUSAP. Veccseess 14 
Help in house 00 


Meat, fresh, during summer 
Hardware, including nails 
Tools 
Kerosene oil 
Postage 
Syrup and molasses 
Tinware 


POE Sev acasanal Ktcarhancenennese 
MIO Fas dh acscwnss, -ceacudeagceewncrawnaae 
BECO: wee ededeewedy J ensedsaWevt see cs eoereueawe 
MEMEO Ciducacidacds<) secadecustecceseentapnens 
MBG aia vad. Kscdiansjccutencdapxwanmues’ 
Pees MUNOIE, .cncnadecandendeckdcteenntense 
CTGGMGES icicécccascccses 
PROMER aaa kn ncelie'vd Joes cadaccudeovdswanesne 
NE Nc cddationdugne astiencesecsrsxeuces 
CN Pe ke es Cdemeadind. 045 Ceknedenenaceee 
PRM fe cede ducvsccd adudecusncccandededs 
EMU Rtevastended sacexe 
Pens, pencils and slateS.............e0. 42 
Postoffice box rent 40 
Needles and pins ... 40 
Co ere 35 
Raisins 34 
Lemons 25 
RR awa Walesy abadedancdecevounestaces 25 
Lamp chimneys 24 
MEME Sah si Kiekices-cdeswonKesecciawiexds 2 
CO oa 6 0 GE EN Gia 6:0) eis. see variance Rakade 12 
PINE OWE ee isitesdccounweccecevcas 10 
ORE 6 Gan sb. cect Ress vadaccadanceeredecs 10 
Reading, farm papers and newspa- 
GMa igi sseracdiKevok Gicccaccncdcacauses 5 50 
The above shows cost of articles 


enumerated only, and does not include 
the total cost of keeping house and 
running a farm—such items as taxes, 
insurance, ete., being omitted. 

Added to the above would be suen 
articles as flour, pork, beef, potatoes, 


butter, milk, meal, vegetables, eggs, 
poultry, ete., as necessary for one’s 


living, but which are raised on the farm 
and no account kept. The total ex- 
penditures for everything for the one 
year, 1897, was $570.44. 

In looking over the expenses of the 
past year I do not see anything that 
I can dispense with or cut down, un- 
less I am fortunate enough net to have 
any sickness in my family. 








FIG. 2. 
Looking ahead, I shall hew close to 
the line of economy and strive to make 


the farm 
possible. 
St. Clair Co. FRED LEACH. 
(Not many farmers certainly keep 
such an account, and we think an In- 
spection of your itemized list will in- 
terest all our readers. 


produce as abundantly as 


We keep an “account” in our day 
book of even one cent expenditure for 


a postal card, and it is no trouble 
whatever. But the diary we never 
kept up.—Ed.) . 

A writer in the New York Tribune 


has no doubt that bad air in stables is 
almost wholly responsible for the tu- 
berculosis plague, and that reform in 
this line is the only cure, The modern 
model stable, so-called, is usually a 
model tuberculosis factory. 
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ARSENITE OF SODA. 
SUBSTITUTE 
GREEN. 


A CHEAP FOR PARIS 


N. P. Bulletin No. 181, Ohio Experiment 

Station. 

Paris green is a good insecticide, 
but is somewhat troublesome to use 
in liquid form as it does not dissolve 
readily, and needs constant agitation 
to keep it from settling. 

If allowed to settle at all the dis- 
tribution is not uniform, and injury is 
likely to result to the foliage of some 
plants, while the insects on other 
plants escape. Moreover, it is unduly 
expensive, whether used dry or in the 
form of a spray. 

White arsenic, in a _ soluble form, 
costs about one-third as much as Paris 
green and gives no trouble in the way 
of settling. 

Dissolve two pounds of commercial 
white arsenic and four pounds of car- 
bonate of soda (washing soda) in two 
gallons of water and use one and one- 
half pints to a barrel of Bordeaux 
mixture (50 gallons.) 

The easiest way to make the solu- 
tion is to put both the white arsenic 
and carbonate of soda in a gallon of 
boiling water and keep boiling about 
fifteen minutes, or until a clear liquid 
is formed, and then dilute to two gal- 
lons. 

HOW MUCH TO USE. ; 

One and one-half pints of this solu- 
tion to each barrel of Bordeaux mix- 
ture is sufficient to use when spraying 
for potato blight and potato bugs, 
for apple scab and apple worms, or 
for any other purpose where a com- 
bination mixture for fungi and in- 
sects is required. 

This combination has been fully 
tested at the Ohio Experimental Sta- 
tion and found to be quite as effective 
as the Paris green and Bordeaux mix- 
ture combination, and for the reasons 
given above is much to be preferred. 

This arsenic and soda solution, or 
arsenite of soda, is more safely used 
in combination with Bordeaux mix- 
ture than alone, as when in combina- 
tion it will not injure the foliage, but 
alone it is liabte to burn the leaves. 
The same objection holds good, how- 
to Paris green 


ever, with reference 
and London purple. 

It is better, however, in almost 
every case, to use the combination 


mixture, as fungi are nearly always 
present and unless they are kept in 
check there is but little use of fight- 
ing insects. 

Specific directions for making and 
using Bordeaux mixture, as well as 
how to control various insect pests, 
can be found in a spray calendar is- 
sued by the Ohio Experiment Station. 

CAUTION, POISON. 

The arsenite of soda may be pre- 
pared in any quantity desired, but be- 
ing almost a clear liquid is somewhat 
dangerous to keep on hand. The dan- 
ger may be obviated, to some extent, 
by coloring the liquid with some 
cheap aniline dye, using enough of 
the latter simply to give sufficient 
color so that no one would mistake 
the solution for an inoffensive drink. 

It takes but a short time, however, 
to prepare sufficient for a day’s spray- 
ing, which is, perhaps, the least dan- 
gerous method. It is a rank poison 
and should be properly !abeled and 
carefully guarded, the same as all oth- 
er poisons. 

SOME RELATIONS BETWEEN 
AND FUNGI. 

Insects may be the means of spread- 
ing fungous diseases and fungi may 
so enfeeble plants as to make them 
an easy prey to insects. 

Flea beetles, blister beetles (old- 
fashioned potato bugs), and the larvae 
of the Colorado potato beetle not only 
make entering places for potato 
blight germs, but may actually carry 
the infection from one plant to § an- 
other. Probably the flea beetle is the 
worst offender of all, because of the 
humerous punctures which it makes 
in the leaves. 

With plum and cherry trees the 
ease is reversed. Fungi attack the 
leaves, causing them to drop prema- 
turely, thus weakening the trees and 
rendering them an easy prey to the 
bark beetle. 

NECESSITY OF COMBATTING BOTH IN- 

SECTS AND FUNGI AT THE SAME TIME. 

Similar relations between insects 
and fungi may not be evident in all 
cases,- but the necessity of treating 
both cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized, for very often when one is al- 
lowed to go unchecked and the other 
destroyed, the work is partially or 
wholly lost. This may often happen 
when the reason is not apparent to an 
untrained observer, 

In some cases there is no need of 
an application of a combined mixture, 


INSECTS 


but these are exceptional, if we ex- 
clude those cases where insecticides 
or fungicides other than those above 


named are required, 

Whenever there is any probability 
that insects and fungi are both pres- 
ent it is well to use the combined mix- 
ture, even though evidence to that ef- 
fect is not conclusive. It is hardly 
possible to do any injury to plants by 
this treatment, while the extra cost 
is trifling. 

To the above Prof. W. J. Green adds, 
in a private letter, the following: 

“We used the arsenite of soda alto- 
gether last season and we now recom- 
mend it in place of Paris green, be- 
cause it is cheaper and better, as it 
is soluble and does not settle so quick- 
ly as Paris green. We use it in Bor- 
deaux altogether, and do not advise it 
to be used alone for it will injure the 
foliage. While it has been entirely 
satisfactory in our work we have 
heard from a large orchardist who 
says that his men complain that the ar- 
senite irritates the skin and makes 
their hands, necks and faces sore. As 
he has 150 acres of orchard, it is not 
strange that the effect would be more 
marked than where the work is on a 
small scale, but he says that Paris 
green and London purple had _ both 


been used without trouble. I do not 
think that in ordinary operations 


there will be any trouble of any kind, 
for we often have enough spraying to 
last a day and we have experienced no 
inconvenience in using the arsenite. 

“Owing to the high price of Paris 
green, which the trust has. seen fit 
to impose, I recommend the arsenite 
instead, confident that it will prove 
satisfactory.” 

(So many queries continue to come 
in regarding the use of some subst- 
tute for Paris green, that we give the 
above, in addition to what has recent- 
ly been published in these columns. 

We shall try the above substitute, 
and it will soon be time. Yesterday 
we found some bugs on our early po- 
tatoes, and our beys, Paul and Frank 
(8 and 10 years old), were quickty 
engaged to exterminate them, at the 
rate of five bugs for one cent. As the 
editor is away from home, he does not 
know how much he is “in debt” for 
this job.--Ed.) 


Che wiry. 


We have a complete Dairy and Farm Cream- 
ery in constant operation on the Experiment 
Farm at Climax, Mich. This is personally con- 
ducted by J. H. Brown. All dairy correspond- 
ence should be sent to Climax, Mich. 


THE EDITOR’S DAIRY NOTES. 

















THE BULL’S RETKEAT. 

This does not mean that any bull 
has been conquered by Dewey, or any 
other military official, but refers to 
the new paddock and sleeping apart- 
ment for our young Guernsey bull. 

Ever since we have kept a pull in 
our dairy herd, we have used a 
stanchion or double stall for his en- 
forced confinement. ‘This has made 
more or less work looking after “his 
majesty,” and he seldom has had the 
exercise we wished to give him. 

We are now making a paddock in 
the back yard, and shall attach a well 
protected box stall to it. Heavy posts 
are set eight feet apart, and three 
hardwood girts are spiked on, running 
horizontally from post to post along 
the inside. 

Thus the boards “run up and down,” 
and are nailed on the inside edges of 
the girts. Each board is nailed top 
and bottom, and the middle girt gives 
considerable additional strength. 

This will make a strong and con- 
venient paddock. The bull will be in 
a safe place and easy of access. He 
will get some exercise all the time. 

One end of the paddock runs under 
an apple tree and thus affords plenty 
of shade during the summer days. The 
paddock, thus arranged, it seems to us, 
is one of the best places for the bull. 

Of course the one thing lacking is 
plenty of clover or grass. ‘This can 
easily be supplied daily, as soon as the 
grass is high enough to cut with a 
scythe. 

PRACTICE ON A HIGH WIRE. 

The old bull used to practice on a 
high wire, and the exercise was very 
beneficial. This was not a feat in 
which the bull used his feet to walk 
the wire, but the wire furnished a 
trolley line for his majesty to guide 
him in the straight (strait) and narrow 
path. 

To arrange this, a strand of No. 6 
galvanized wire was tightly stretched 
between two apple trees, about eight 
rods apart. This wire was about eight 





feet from the ground, 





A small pulley, having a ring at- 
tached, ran over the wire. A half-inch 
rope, seven feet long, made a good 
substitute for a trolley pole, apd, by 
means of a snap, was attached to the 
bull’s nose ring. 

This high wire furnishes a good 
parade ground for the bull, and assists 
in keeping the muscles of his legs in 
good hard condition. Too many bulls 
are furnished no exercise whatever, 
and they feel the effect in various 
ways. 

A HANDY TOOL. 

We have made a staff and ring hold- 
ing device for handling or leading the 
bull. The sketch Fig. 1 shows its con- 
struction. 

The hook B is made of the best qual- 
ity of 7-16 tool steel, and is hand 
forged from one piece, shank inclu4- 
ed. The jaws (D) are open about one- 
half inch to freely admit the ring in 
the bull’s nose. 





Fie. 1. 

C represents the screw bolt, which 
is operated by a thumb piece, from 
the handle end. Both jaws have a 
thread cut for admitting the bolt. 

This is one of the safest devices 
for handling the bull, of anything we 
ean find. Several times we have seen 
a bull twist his ring out of the com- 
mon snaps made for the purpose. An 
ugly bull needs careful and firm han- 
dling every time. 

Another device, suggested by our 
Live Stock Sanitary Commission asso- 
ciate, H, H. Hinds, is given also at 


Vif ‘ 
Fig. 2. 





Fia, 2. 


This is made somewhat like a shep- 
herd’s crook at A and B. The long 
flat spring C is riveted to the end of 
the handle and passes along inside of 
the crook as shown. 

The spring should be made and at- 
tached so that it will naturally press 
snugly against the outer curve of the 
crook between A and B. For addi- 
tional security the screw bolt D is pro- 
vided. This screws through the shank 
of the crook, and is also operated by a 
thumb piece. 

This crook should be hand forged 
from tool steel, of about one-half inch 
diameter along the shank. A _ flat 
band spring well tempered should be 
provided, and the same rivet can go 
through this spring, the handle, ferule 
and shank end of the crook. Upon the 
whole, we prefer friend Hind’s pattern 
for general use. 

A CHEAP COOLING ROOM. 

Last summer we decided to build a 
refrigerator that would be large 
enough for any needful purpose. Noth- 
ing could be purchased of the size re- 
quired for less than $35, so we bought 
the material and made it just as we 
wanted it. 

One corner of the churn room in the 
creamery was taken for the purpose. 
The size is four by six feet sid seven 
and one-half feet high. 

This space was measured off and 


MOST SUCCESSFUL 


Rupture Cure 


CHAS. CLUTHE’S LATEST INVENTION. 


Age of person or case immaterial. Our 
method used and instructions obeyed 
will do it at a small cost. Children 
curedin 40days. We defy the rupture we 
cannot hold with ease. Tell your afflicted 
friends about it. Book explaining all, with 
convincing proof, mailed in =. sealed 
envelope. rite now. Established 1871. 


CHAS, GLUTHE CO, ,*Setnorr, men.” 








two by four studding set up. i 
the exception of the floor, this sete 
room is surrounded by three walls and 
two dead air spaces. Good matehed 
lumber, surface dressed, was used ani 
well jointed. 

Very tough and heavy roofing paper 
was used to line the wa'ls, makine 
each wal air tight. No better coolins 
room or refrigerator could be pu: 
chased, and the writer did all the work 
himself. The cost for material—ium 
ber, paper, hinges, galvanized dri) 
pan and nails—was less than $6. 

This cooling room is so very con- 
venient and valuable that we do not 
see how we “got along” without one 
so many years. When the ice rack is 
kept full there is less waste of ice ani! 
the little room is kept very cold. 

BUTTER AND CREAM STORAGE. 

For this purpose this room is most 
valuable. Our butter is kept therein 
until delivered and each print is hari 
when furnished to the customer, 

While in transit the prints are 
packed in the refrigerator carrier 
which was illustrated in these columns 
some time ago. 

Meat, fruit, ice cream, separator 
skim milk, ete., are thus kept cold and 
fresh until wanted. Verily, we do not 
see why so many dairymen and farm- 
ers should be without such a cooling 
room, when it can be built at such a 
moderate cost. 








PLEASE mention MICHIGAN Farmer 
when writing to advertisers. 


““ALPHA-DE LAVAL” 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 





De Laval Alpha 
{ “Baby’”’ Cream Sepa- 
i i rators were first and 
: have ever been kept 
best and cheapest. They are 
uaranteed superior to all 
imitations and infringe- 
ments. Endorsed by all au- 
thorities. More than 125,000 
inuse. Sales ten to one of all 
others combined. All styles 
and sizes—$50.- to $225.- 
Save $5.- to $10.- per cow 
per year over any setting 
system, and $3.- to 
> $5.- per cow per 
ear over any imi- 

tating separator. 
New and improved 
machines for 1898. 
Send for new Cat:- 
= logue gee J a 
PN fund of up-to-date 
dairy information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO; 


RanooreH & Canat Sts., 74 Corttanot STREET, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


A GIFT every 


Butter Maker 


**HOW TO MAKE GILT EDGE BUTTER” — 
a valuable new book by Josiah D. Smith, of 
Delhi, N. Y.,one of the most successful dairy- 
men in New York, and a well-known writer on 
dairy topics, will be sent Free to users of 


Diamond 
Crystal Salt 


This book is designed to meet the needs of 
the private home dairy, and cannot fail to be 
of great service, even to those who have had 
considerable experience. It is nicely bound 
in a waterproof cover, so that itcan be used in 
the dairy room without damage, and it is 
printed on good paper. It will be sent free 
and prepaid to any one who will cut out 
and send us from the back of one of our butter 
salt bags (either the 14 lb , 28 lb., or 56 1b. size) 
the trade mark words: 


“The Salt that’s All Salt” 


This book shou'd enable you to improve the 
quality of your butter, but a greater improve- 
ment will follow the substitution of Diamond 
Crystal Salt for inferior butter salts. Will 






























you join the successful dairymen who use 
“The Salt that’s All Salt’’? 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Mich. 








PROTECT 
YOUR STOCK 
From all Flies 
e and Insects, 
increase quality and quantity of milk 25 per cent. 
It is absolutely the best antiseptic known Quarts 
50c.; 1-gallon can $1.25. Agents ‘wanted. Ex- 
clusive territory given Address b 
STAR LUBRICATING OIL CO. ,Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Goshen’ Tanks 


rs represent honest 
af .% tank value... 
A and these are the reasons why: 
A They are made of the best heavy 
galvanized steel; they simply 
swell or fall to 
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Anti-Septic 


H thereis no place fordisease germ 
# in these tanks. Pure water make’ 
good milk and butter; prevents 
many diseases, hog cholera, etc. 
Don’t buy until you get our 4 
page catalogue, sent for 2c. stamp. 


“YNWL Tad 
WHSOSs 
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Kelly Foundry and Mach. Co. 15 Purl St., Goshen, Ind. 
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Address all correspondence to MICHIGAN FARMER 
Detroit, Mich. 


STEER AND HEIFER BEEF. 





Widely different opinions are held as 
to the comparative value of steer and 
heifer beef. American packers rate 
steers at from 25 to 50 cents per hun- 
dred more than heifers of the same 
age, breed, and general qualities. On 
the other hand, the opinion in Eng- 
land is the reverse, heifer beef being 
rated higher than steer beef. 

For some years feeding experiments 
have been made at the Iowa Station 
to study the comparative value cf 
steers and heifers for fattening. [n 
the first trial one lot of steers, one lot 
of spayed heifers, and one lot of open 
heifers were used. They were all grade 
Shorthorns, as nearly alike in breed- 
ing and development as_ possible. 
There were five animals in each lot. 
The lots were fed and treated in the 
same manner. Seven of the heifers 
‘alved during the trial, which inter- 
fered with the comparison, The steers 
made a larger gain and sold for 1 cent 
per pound, live weight, more than the 
heifers. During the whole test which 
lasted about eleven months, the steers 
made an average gain of 806 pounds; 
one open heifer clear of calf gained 
775 pounds; four open heifers that had 
calves made an average gain of 628 
pounds; two spayed heifers, clear of 
calf, made an average gain of 136 
pounds; and three spayed heifers that 
had calves averaged 645 pounds gain. 

The steers were sold at 5.75 cents 
and the heifers at 4.75 cents per 
pound, live weight. Allowing 3.5 
cents per pound for the steers and 2 
cents for the heifers at the beginning 
of the trial, there was a profit of $64.39 
on the steers, $30.51 on the unspayed 
heifers, and $13.76 on the spayed 
heifers, The average proportion of 
beef in the carcass was 63.2 per cent 
for the steers, 62.4 for the unspayed 
heifers, and 62.8 for the spayed heifers. 

When slaughtered, the carcasses 
were cut and judged by an expert. The 
heifers gave a larger percentage of 
prime cuts (ribs and loins) than the 
steers, so that, on the basis of the 
meat and by-products obtained and the 
price paid for the steers, the heifers 
were worth from 0.57 to *).62 cent a 
pound more than was paid for them. 

Crediting each lot with the actual 
value of the different cuts and the by- 
products, and not including the ex- 
pense of killing and handling, it is 
calculated that, at the prices which 
the butcher paid, he made $20.45 on the 
steers, $58.12 on the unspayed heifers, 
and $64.84 on the spayed heifers. In 
other words, the returns made by the 
heifers would have justified a purchase 
price of $5.37 per hundred for the 
spayed heifers and $5.82 for the open 
heifers, instead of $4.75 for each, and 
still have left the same profit as with 
the steers. 

The results of a second trial to com- 
pare steers and heifers for beef pro- 
duction have been recently published. 
The test was made with 15 pure-bred 
or high-grade Herefords. The animals 
were divided into three equal lots, one 
of steers, one of spayed heifers, and 
one of open heifers, and all were fed 
alike during fourteen months. 

The results of the experiment are 
briefly summarized in the following 
table: 


RESULTS OF FEEDING STEERS AND 


HEIFERS FOR BEEF. 
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Steerer 1a, ..0243 ,388 1.71 8.70 4.08 
Open heifers. .1,300 1.86 7.67 3.65 
Spayed heifers1,337 1.70 8.60 4.06 


As shown by the experiment, the 
heifers made a slightly greater aver- 
age gain from correspondingly less 
food and at a less cost than the steers. 
Carefully conducted slaughter and 
block tests did not reveal any material 
difference in the character, compo- 
sition, or quality of meat from steers 
and heifers, although the percentage of 
high-priced cuts, ribs, and loins was 
sreater in both lots of heifers than in 
the case of the steers. 

It has been claimed that the prin- 
cipal cuts in heifer carcasses contain 





more fat than those of steers, and are 
therefore less profitable to the consum- 
er. The average cost of the beef to 
the firm purchasing the cattle raised in 
these experiments was 6.51 cents for 
the steers, 6.21 cents for the spayed 
heifers and 6.14 cents for the 
open heifers. The average — selling 
price received by them was 6.59 cents, 
6.26 cents, and 6.24 cents, respectively. 

It was observed in this and other in- 
vestigations, that under similar con- 
ditions heifers are inclined to take on 
flesh a little more readily than steers. 
Larger gains by the heifers may not 
be shown, but there is a tendency to 
finish at a little earlier stage in the pro- 
cess of fattening. ‘The difference be- 
tween steers and heifers in this regard, 
when fed under the same conditions 
has also been noted by practical stock- 
men, feeding on an extensive scale, 

The fact is emphasized that heifer 
beef has been much underestimated, 
since in both trials the heifers have re- 
turned a higher net profit on the block 
than the steers, notwithstanding the 
fact that the steer beef was rated 
higher than the heifer beef. So far as 
could be learned from these experi- 
ments, spaying had no particular influ- 
ence on the gains made. 








PROMINENT MICHIGAN STOCK 
BREEDERS, 
PRESIDENT OF THE STATE OXFORD 


DOWN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Continuing the sketches of the men 
who at present are occupying the pos!- 
tion of president in the various live 
stock associations of this State, we 
this week present the well-known fea- 











tures of Henry E. De Garmo, presi- 
dent of the Michigan Oxford Down 
Breeders’ Association. Mr. De Garmo is 
a Michigan product by birth, education 


and residence. He was born in Octo- 
ber, 1866, in the township of Highland, 
Oakland County, and where he has 
since resided. His education was re- 
ceived in the district schools of High- 
land, and a three years special course 
at the Michigan Agricultural College. 
When that was completed he returned 
again to the farm in 1888. Mr. De Gar- 
mo’s father, A. D., and his grand- 
father, H. E., have been known as 
breeders of Shorthorn cattle for over 
fifty years, and Henry was. early 
drilled in their care and management, 
and imbibed a great liking for them, 
which he still retains. He and _ his 
father have herds of Polled Durhams, 
and it was upon his father’s farm we 
first saw a specimen of that breed. 
Of late years, however, Mr. De Gar- 
mo has been so largely interested in 
Oxford Down sheep that they have as- 
sumed the leading and most important 
position of the live stock on his farm, 
and this great breed of mutton sheep 
has no more enthusiastic admirer in 
the Union. 

Mr. De Garmo moved on to a new 
farm in the spring of 1890, having mar- 
ried the previous fall Miss Eftie Lock- 
wood, of Highland, and started in busi- 
ness for himself. In the fall of ’91 he 
purchased an Oxford ram from L. N. 
Olmsted, of Ionia County, to use on a 
flock of grade Merinos, and this led to 
his starting a flock of pure bred Ox- 
fords in the spring of “92, by the pur- 
chase of 15 breeding ewes. His Hock 
soon grew in numbers, and it was 
further added to by purchasing 10 
breeding ewes in 1897 at the Gispersal 
sale of E. O. Wood, of Ilint. Raias 
from Mr. De Garmo’s flock have been 
sent to head fiocks in several otier 
states and territories. At present he 
owns at least one-third of all the Ox- 
ford rams that are for sale in this 
State, 





Mr. De Garmo was che tirst person 
in that section of the State to grow 
rape for pasturing his flock. Jt has 
proved a great success wich him. His 
farm consists of 165 acres, nicely lo- 
cated, and in a prosperous and intelli- 
gent community. 

He is a member of the American Ox- 
ford Down Record Association. He 
was a charter member of che Michigan 
Oxford Down Association, and took an 
active part in its orgamzation, of 
which he was elected president for the 
first year, and re-elected for a second 
term January, 1898. 

Personally, Mr. De Garm) is a gen- 
eral favorite among his friends and 
acquaintances, and is a young man of 
pleasing personality and much intelli- 
gence. He will do good service in the 
development of the Oxford Downs in 
this and other states. 


ONE GOES WITH THE OTHER. 


It is probable that the day is not very 
far distant when scrub steers wil find lit- 
tle sale except as canners, and then they 
will gradually disappear from the market. 
Many a feeder has learned since last fall 
that the certain profits in his business 
must come from the well bred stock.— 
Texas Stock and Farm Journal. 

We are afraid our contemporary is 
too sanguine in that statement. ‘The 
scrub steer is well intrenched in his 
position because he is defended by the 
scrub man. They must stand or fall 
together. So long as the scrub man is 
not eliminated trom the problem just 
so long will the scrub steer find a home 
and congenial surroundings. The scrub 
steer exists for the scrub man; they 
suit each other, and will always flock 
together. Why, there would be no 
scrub steers if there were no scrub 
man to breed them. When the latter, 
either by education, experience, or sud- 
den death changes his habits or leaves 
the earth, all the scrub steers will fol- 
low him, and the congeniality of their 
natural characteristics will surely as- 
sociate them together during the re- 
curring ages of the forever. They were 
made for each other—why part them? 


THE TAMWORTH HOG. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer, 
Mr. I. N. Cowdrey wrote a good arti- 
cle in May 7th Farmer on the Tam- 
worth Hog, but he made one or more 
mistakes in his description. The Taim- 
worth is not a gaunt hog, as they have 
great depth, and they will not just bal- 
ance when held up by the ears, for 
they are all snout in front of ears, hav- 
ing a long, slim head with no meat on 
it to speak of. I describe it from see- 
ing the show stock at the London fair 
in 1897, and would not take and keep 
a pair as a gift. This may seem a 
harsh judgment; but let those breed 
Tamworths who like them, and I will 
keep on with Chester Whites; there is 
room for all. The Farmer does not im- 
prove very fast, but there is a point in 
journalism that when perfection is 
nearly reached that progress is slow. 
May its shadow increase, and that of 
its staff never grow less, is the wish of 
H. A, DANIELLS. 


Tuscola County, Mich. 








It’s easy to 
haul a big 
load up a 
big hill if 
you grease 
the wagon 


- wheels with 


MICA Axle Grease 


Get a box and learn why 
it’s the best grease ever 
put on an axle. Sold everywhere. 


25-Shorthorns—25 


One to six years old. 


2) Females, Young Bul. 


They are the kind that will do you good. 


rove 1 OO DAYS, 
WE MEAN BUSINESS. 


Parties met at depot by appointment. 


W. E. BOYDEN, Delhi Mills, Mich. 
BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 

















REGISTERED SHORTHORNS FON Suis bors 
young cows. Young Mary & Phyllis families, bred to 
Peri DukeSth. MINOR DAVIDSON, Tecumseh, Mich. 





FINE and extra well bred Holstein heifer calf 10 

weeks old, whose granddam won first prize in 
her class at ‘*World’s Fair,’ Chicago. Prize reason- 
able. B. F. THOMPSON, Detroit, Mich. 








SHEEP. 


EGISTERED RAMS AND EWES FOR SALE 
at Rambouillet, U. 8. A. THOS. WYCKOFF, 
importer and breeder, Orchard Lake, Mich. 











HOGS. 


(= fall sows ready to breed $8 each; 1 boar. 
Wilkes, Corwin, U. 8S. and Tecumseh in stock. 
Send for catalog. J.C. TAYLOR, Grass Lake, Mich. 








= — White Swine and Lincoln Sheep. 
Either sex and all ages for sale. Sows bred for 
spring farrow. Write A. H. WARREN, Ovid, Mich. 
DUROC SWINE Fine specimens of each sex 

® for sale at reasonable prices. 


W. L. SMITH & SON, Mesherville, Mich. 


FS SALE.—Large Poland-China sows, bred to 
Model Wilkes, Vol. 20, for Mch. and April farrow. 
F. M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Mich. 








Prices reasonable. 


FOR SALE, sows 'vitnpics vy ther 


side. E. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 








yp encnanr KELLY, Woodstock, Mich., 
breeder of LARGE ENGLISH BERK- 


SHIRES. Pairs not akin for sale cheap. 





OLAND-CHINAS.—Orders booked now for pigs. 
M. B. Turkey eggs, $2.50 for ll, and B. P. Rock 
$1.50 for 13. O. B. ROBBINS, Edwardsburg, Mich. 





M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
«swine. Stock for sale. Breeding stock record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited 


‘HE PLUM HILL HERD of large English Berk- 
shire swine, B. P. Rock and 8. P. Hamburg fowls. 
Stock and eggs for sale. C.M. BRAY, St. Johns, Mich. 








i you want long bodied, heavy boned, old style 
POLAND-CHINAS, of “Chief Tecumseh 2d” 
and the famous old Black Bess strains write to 

E. M. EIGHME, Owosso, Mich, 


OLAND-CHINAS.—A few choice young boars. 
A grand lot of sows bred to the champion young 


boars ‘Chief Hidestretcher” and ‘“‘Wilkes Tecum- 
seh,” (Vol. 20, O. rec). L. W. BARNES, Byron, Mich. 


Iam taking orders for spring 
POLAND-CHINAS pigs; if you need one ad- 
. dress L. F. CONRAD, 
Wacousta, Clinton Co.,Mich, 
N. A, CLAPP Mig™ 
BREEDER OF ate Gaal 
Witte for price, Large English Berkshire Swine. 


GRAND RIVER HERD OF 0.1. C. 


JOHN BERNER, Frop.,Grand Ledge, Mich. My stock 
comes direct from L. B. Silver Co. Write for prices. 


(UIC in Poland-China boars. Write to-day 
for prices. A. H. Foster, Allegan, Mich. 

5 heads my herd of 
KLEVER S TECUMSE Poland-Chinas; 
weight 200 lbs. at six months, extra length and great 
depth. Sired by the $5,100 Klever’s Model, dam by 


the great Chief Tecumseh 2nd Write your wants. 
M. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 


Ww 
LOOCE Pouno-cuina 
PIGS 
AT HICKORY GROVE. 
A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 





























( NE of the boars 
in service at Cass 
Valley Farm If you 
want a bred sow or 
pair of pigs we can 
suit you in price and 
quality. 
WM. W. BALCH, 
Deaford, Mich. 


W O. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., proprietor of the 
¢ Michigan Central herd of IMPROVED 

CHESTER WHITES. 
The largest herd in the 
® State. Stock of different 
ages always on _ sale. 
Write me just what you 
want. Light Brahma 
eggs $1 00 for 20. 
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ALL LINES. 


Fairbanks 
{Standard 


{ Scales... 
: FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
q 
2 





> 





Gasoline Engines 


{ Stationary and Portable. 


ECLIPSE (Wood Wheel) 
{ FAIRBANKS (Steel Wheel) 


Windmills, 
> TANKS, PUMPS, 
: PIPE, VALVES, Etc. 


{ Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
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" Chicago Indianapolis 
ee ne : = St. em leuteems 
EXTRA GOOD SHORTHORN BULLS nneapolis neinna 
Fu jor service $100 each, if taken at once. St. Louis Cleveland 
T. M. SOUTHWORTH, Allen, Hillsdale Co., Mich. Kansas City San Francisco 
Denver Los Angeles 
F. & E. W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mick., breed- Omaha Portland, Ore. 


 ersof registered Red Polled Cattle. Andrew 
Boy, sire and dam imported, heads the herd. 
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Address all correspondence to MICHIGAN FARMER, 


Detroit, Mich. 





HOW DO YOU KNOW, MR. WIL- 
BER? 

George M. Wilber, writing from 
Ohio to the Stockman and Farmer, 
says: 

English mutton is far superior to Amer- 
ican, and the difference is almost entirely 
owing to the roots and succulent food 


which they are obliged to feed to decrease 
the cost of production. I am firmly of the 
opinion that if a certain community 
would practice the feeding of roots large- 
iy in connection with their grain they 
would not only largely decrease the cost 
of production but would, with a little 
effort on their part, be able to find a spe- 
cial market for their mutton lambs at 
prices fully 50 cents per hundred higher 
than straight grain-fed sheep or lambs. 

There are two assertions in the 
above paragraph that we do not be- 
lieve to be in accordance with facts. 
We don’t believe that English mutton 
is so much superior to that produced 
in the United States, and for that rea- 
son think Mr. Wilber is following the 
old, beaten track of writers who rely 
upon abusing home products to con- 
vince people that they dre possessed of 
ereat wisdom. It is not many years 
ago that some writers were filling the 
agricultural press with articles show- 
ing that the system of raising beef in 
this country was all wrong, and that 
until it was changed the markets of 
England would never be attainable. 
The cattle growers kept right on rais- 
ing their stock on grass and corn, in 
the open fields, many never sheltering 
their animals during the winter. Now 
American beef has taken the place of 
that shipped to Great Britain 
from all other countries, to a very 
large extent, and even taken the place 
of much of the home product, raised on 
roots and oil cake, and good pastures. 
And they admit now, those very prej- 
udiced Englishmen and Scotchmen, 
that American beef is equal to the 
best. 

Now that such writers have stopped 
decrying the merits of American beef, 
they have turned their pens to the 
equally congenial work of injuring the 
reputation of American mutton. It is 
equally as false as was their conten- 
tion regarding American cattle. And 
we have the evidence close at hand to 
prove its falsity. The Buffalo market 
is where most of the sheep purchased 
for export are selected. In that mar- 
ket the best Canadian sheep and 
lambs are on sale every week during 
the winter in greater or less numbers. 
These Canadian sheep and lambs are 
the product of good farmers and feed- 

ers, Who utilize roots to nearly as great 
an extent as do English farmers. Their 
stock is offered in competition with 
those miserable corn-fed animals for 
the supply of both American ~ and 
British markets. Let us see how these 
root-fed Canadian sheep and lamhs 
sold in competition with the miserable 
stuff Americans raise and sell for 
mutton. The last week in December, 
1897, and the first week in January, 
1898, there were large consignments of 
Canadian sheep and lambs every week. 
Referring to our market reports of 
that date, we find sales of the best of 
each class as follows: Canadian 
lambs, $6.25 to $6.35 per hundred 
pounds; American lambs, $6.30 to $6.60 
per hundred pounds. 

The following comments are taken 
from the report that appeared in our 
issue of January 1, 1898: “On Satur- 
day some Michigan lambs, about 400 
in all, sold at $6.50 to $6.60, the top 
of the market. The highest price on 
Monday was $6.40, also paid for lambs 
from this state. About 2,500, all from 
Michigan, sold at $6.30 to $6.40. The 
best Canadian lambs sold at $6.35." 
The highest priced lambs on the days 
mentioned, and for every day of the 
next succeeding six weeks, did not 
come from Canada, but from Michigan 
and Ohio, Mr. Wilber’s own state. It 
shows how very littl he knows of 
the sheep feeding business. 

Another point: Mr. Wilber will find, 
by consulting the Buffalo or Chicago 
market reports, that the best sheep 
and lambs are not taken for export. 
That it is the fat, heavy animals that 
are selected for that purpose, while 
the smooth, well-finished handy 
weights are purchased for the Ameri- 
can consumer at prices from 15 to 25 
cents per hundred higher. So it is the 

Englishman who wants the fat, grain- 
fed sheep, but he wants it at a low 
price. It is with the mutton market 


 « 


as with the butter market; the best 
one is right at home for the best qual- 
ity. The American takes the best and 
pays the best price for it, and it is 
time the average agricultural writer 
stopped his senseless detraction of the 
quality of American products or of the 
tastes of American people. 





CURE FOR TICKS. 














To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I noticed in your issue of the 21st 
inst. an article on sheep dips. Years 
ago my flock was troubled with ticks, 
but I have found that a layer of tal- 
low just under the skin is the best 
preventive of ticks, and also one of the 
best producers of wool. I have just 
clipped from my flock of 40° 2-year- 
olds, grade Merinos, all I had of that 
age, half ewes and half wethers, just 
as they dropped, never having been 
culled, 610 lbs. of long-stapled wool 
of just a year’s growth—just 15% 
Ibs. per head; large bulky fleeces, not 
grease and dirt, and not a tick to be 
seen. 

Cc. M. WOOD. 

Livingston County, Mich. 

(Our correspondent will find that Me- 
rinos, as a rule, are free from ticks. 
It is the close, dense fleece, carrying 
plenty of oil, that keeps off the ticks, 
not the layer of fat under the skin. 
It is useless to attempt keeping ticks 
off the mutton breeds by such a de- 
vice. These pests will thrive better 
on a good fat sheep or lamb than on 
a poor one. Mr. Wood’s shearing 7ee- 
ord is a good one and ought to satisfy 
him. We presume, from what he says, 
that a good deal of his clip will grade 
delaine, a class of wool which will be 
in great demand a little later in the 
year.—Ed. Farmer.) 





IMPROVEMENT OF THE FLEECE 
BY FEEDING. 





From our Special English Correspondent. 

In feeding sheep for the fleece ex- 

perience has found that by far the best 
method is to employ plenty of nitrog- 
enous foods if the best results are to 
be obtained. An analysis of the flesh 
shows that it contains no sulphur, 
twice as much ash as the wool, which 
contains two parts of sulphur, and yet 
we are not clear as to whether there 
is really any gain in feeding sulphur 
or ash other than as a medicine. 
For the consideration of the wants 
of wool let us for the present look at 
both wool and flesh and see their 
needs. We call attention to the fact 
that flesh has seventy-five per cent of 
water, and wool has but fifteen per 
cent in their composition, which will be 
seen in the following table: 


<q 
- Q 7 z O n 
, 2 2 & 5 
g$ 33 oh 8 
5 5° 6B BS &§& 
fo) ee 49.65 6.93 17.81 22.11 2.0 2.0 
| 51.23 7.47 15.01 21.37 4.26 0.0 


It will be seen that there is little dif- 
ference, except as in a matter of ash 
and sulphur, between the composition 
of dry matter of fiesh and wool, the 
flesh having a little more carbon and 
hydrogen, less nitrogen and oxygen, 
over twice the amount of ash and no 
sulphur. Wool having but one-fifth as 
much water it will be readily seen that 
it requires about five times as much 
digestible matter for one pound of wool 
production as for one pound of flesh. 
This, however, must be regarded as 
dressed meat, and not live weight, al- 
though the parts discarded may have 
very much similar component parts as 
that of the flesh. Inasmuch as nature 
looks well after the parts of the body 
essential to maintain life she will sus- 
tain the body if the wool has to go. 
That is, if there is only sufficient food 
for the needs and wants of the body, 
the fleece would only feed upon such 
portions of the sustenance not assimi- 
lated or turned to account in the body. 
If there is a surplus and the body has 
been supplied, the wool will grasp the 
residue to a certain extent; if this is 
excessive, it will pass off and is wast- 
ed. The healthier the animal, the bet- 
ter the assimilation; the better the as- 
similation, when proper food is sup- 
plied in right quantities, the more blood 
and red meat. Nitrogenous foods are 
best for both mutton and wool, and if 
digestion is not impaired by too great 
quantities and given with too much ir- 
regularity, there will be plenty for both 
flesh and wool. In addition to the gen- 
eral food of the average pasture, oats, 
bran, clover hay, corn fodder, are all 
excellent feeds for sheep, and these 
will give sheep power, health and 
strength, and they will grow a good 
staple. Exercise is conducive to wool 
formation, and quietude promotes fat. 





The staple of the fat sheep is better 


than that of the poor one, but there is 
a happy medium that can be brought 
under the right kind of management. 

It will be well to remember that 
breed and otherconditions have a great 
deal of influence over the improvement 
and general sound characteristics of 
wool. The Merino sheep is a wool 
sheep just as well as the Jersey is a 
milk cow. The wants of the body are 
not so great as in the Cotswold or the 
Shorthorn, hence there is much stored 
up in the guise of wool and milk. The 
Merino sheep has been bred for so long 
with nothing else in view but wool, 
until these characteristics have become 
well fixed. 

Keeping the skin in perfect health 
is also conducive to improvement of 
the fleece. I am not selling any kind 
of dips, neither am I agent for any of 
them, but I do advise dipping in a 
good maker’s dip, and one who has a 
reputation to lose, as dipping undoubt- 
edly keeps the skin and fleece in a good 
condition. 

The modern sheep breeder is just 
beginning to learn that the sheep, like 
any other animal, will pay for the feed 
it consumes, if it is given in the right 
quantity, at the right time and in the 
right manner. The time has long since 
gone into oblivion when the profitable 
sheep is to be the scavenger of the 
farm, intended to eat what nothing 
else will eat, to live on what is left 
of the various feeds on the farm, and 
if there is nothing left there is nothing 
for it. The present low prices for wool 
demands strict attention to wool pro- 
duction as well as to mutton produc- 
tion, and it stands the breeder to-day 
not to lose sight of the fact that the 
fleece should be fed as well as the other 
constituent parts of the sheep if any 
profit is to result. 


Yorkshire. AGRICOLA. 





FLOCKS AND FLEECES. 





The best principles of breeding must 
be arranged for each locality accord- 
ing to the environment and the object 
of the breeder, whether he is breeding 
for mutton, wool or a stud flock. 


When it is stated that a common 
fleece of ten pounds, after being 
scoured, is spun until it reaches twen- 
ty to thirty miles in length, the value 
of strength is evident. 

If you really believe in mutton more 
than in fleece, as the’ mainstay of the 
sheep industry, show your faith by 
continually grading up with the best 
mutton sires. 

The sheep is one of the small farm- 
er’s best servants. It not only pro- 
duces wool and mutton, but it keeps 
his fields fertile with manure, and no 
farmer should be without at least a 
small flock. 

It takes pretty fine wool with which 
to spin some of the theories in the 
sheep business, but it requires real 
coarse fibre with some shaft in it to 
spin practical facts. 

Do not put off the dipping of the 
lambs any longer than can possibly be 
avoided, as the ticks and lice will 
-ause no end of worry and consequent 
loss of flesh as the warmer weather 
approaches. 

H. A. Daniells, secretary of the Lin- 
coln Sheep Breeders’ Association, 
writes: ‘Well, well! Those little 13%4- 
pound Lincoln lambs (weighed before 
nursing) have called out at least two 











replies. Now I only thought them fair 
to good lambs, considering they were 
the first lambs of their dams; put asa 
specimen of Lincoln lambs what are 
lambs, I will refer breeders to J, Tomp- 
kins & Son, Tuscola County, who had 
a 17-pound lamb, or to Wm. Shier « 
Sons, Sanilac County, who had one 
lamb dropped that weighed 20 pounds 
at birth. Now the story is big, put 
Shier & Sons are big, the lamb was 
big, and you dare not dispute it, as we 
have no better men in our association. 
and they all saw the lamb weighed: 
besides I saw lambs there in April that 
bid fair to weigh less than a ton ai 
maturity.” 


As showing how Michigan feeders 
are doing with their lambs we copy 
the following items from the Buffalo 
Mercantile Review of last week: C. R. 
Stevenson, of White Pigeon, Mich., had 
two loads of lambs on to-day’s marke} 
which sold at top prices. A. A. Wood, 
proprietor -of Hickory Grove stock 
farm at Saline, Mich. a breeder and 
feeder of fancy sheep and hogs, had 
two double decks of prime lambs of 
his own feeding on to-day’s market. 
The principal trouble with them being 
too heavy and too fat. The handy 
weights sold at $5.10 and the heavy 
export lambs at $4.50. Mr. George 
Howard, of Albion, Mich., who is 
among our regular shippers, had in a 
load of lambs to-day of his own feed 
ing that sold at the top of the market. 
$5.15. They were an exceptionally fine 
lot, and weighed 53 pounds with the 
wool on last January, and when ship- 
ped from his farm, Saturday, Weighed 
86 pounds clipped. The condition of 
the lambs, and their good gain proves 
Mr. Howard to be an expert in the 
feeding line. 








Mention Michigan Farmer when 
writing to advertisérs. 
















STOP 


THat LEAK 


The shepherds’ profit often leaks 
away through the invisible chan- 
nel of Lice, Ticks, Itch, Scab 
and other inseet or parasite pests 
without his knowing what is wrong. 
THE. REMEDY that which will 
stop the leak and turn the tide toward 
pro- 


fit is ZENOLEU.: agg 


the Non-Poisonous Cure for «11 
a > and pong ® Can be used hot or 
cold. not 
Itis cheap t-palion bos my 100 ee eee 
WANT RELIABLE AGENTS everywhere. Write 
for circulars, prices, directions and terms. 
ZENNER-RAYMOND 
DISINFECTANT CO., 
16 Atwater St., 
Detroit, Mich. 


























Champion of the 
World for 55 years. 


Superior to all others. 
If no local agent, send $1.75 
for 100 gal. pkt. to 


MICHIGAN DRUG CO., Detroit. 
Walding, Kinnan & Marvin Co., Toledo, O. 


FOR DIPPING SHEEP 















of SKIN 
Hp 
HALL? Fink 


will be found the best and 
<a nod pee ape sa Made of a 

vanized steel it is strong and durable. 
Will not leak, rust or rot. You just buy once; they last. 
Special inducements to prompt buyers. ‘Circulars and prices freee 


HALL STEEL TANK CO., 68 N. Ashland Av. Chicago, lls" 
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That’s what we handled last year. 


LBS, WOOL 


\ 


That’s a business } 


of sufficient size to attract the manufacturer. 
We sell direct to the manufacturer and do not peddle your wool 


} out in small dribs. 


We make liberal advances 00 consignments 4 


and charge only af the rate of 5 per cent. per annum interest 


j on the same. 


We supply sacks free to our patrons. 


We have had 


thirty-one years’ experience. Our circular letter will keep 


you informed as to the conditions of the wool market. 


before you consign your wool. 


SILBERMAN BROS. wichican'stacer, 


Write us 
We can make money for you. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








RHEU 





Permanently 


MATISM 


cured by using DR. WHITEHALL'S 
vent free on mention of this publication. THE DR WHITHH A 





CURE. The surest and the best. Sample 
MEGRIMINE OO., South Bend Indiana 
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Che horse. 


CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS. 











, ddress all correspondence to MICHIGAN FARMER, 
Detroit Mich. 


VERY MISLEADING. 





One of the best and most popuiar 
methods of educating the public ve- 
garding the appearance and individual 
make up of the various breeds of do- 
mestic animals, is through the publi- 
eation of sketches, or photographs, of 
noted specimens of the various breeds 
by the agricultural press. Too often, 
however, the sketches and cuts are so 
utterly unlike the animal intended to 
be pictured, that they not only do not 
represent the animal, but give ihe 
average reader an entirely erroneous 
impression regarding what constitutes 
a typical animal of the special breed 
represented. Perhaps this criticism 
ean be made more frequently upon 
cuts of alleged famous horses than any 
other class of live stock. The average 
artist has established for himself a 
standard of the different breeds of 
horses, always wonderfully exagger- 
ated, and every animal must conform 
more or less closely to that standard, 
no matter how widely different from 
it the live animal may be. In the issue 
of the Breeders’ Gazette of May 25th 
appears a sketch of the Percheron 
stallion Brilliant 4th, by the “famous” 
artist Lou Burke. The Gazette edito- 
rially refers to this, and leaves it to be 
inferred that it is a correct likeness 
of the animal. Now let every reader 
of the Gazette take a foot rule and 
measure the various parts of this ani- 
mal, and see how the artist has pre- 
served their proportions. ‘The horse 
is 16% hands high and weighs 2,100 
Ibs., according to the Gazette. That 
would give the animal a heighth of 67 
inches at the shoulder. In the cut he 
is depicted as measuring 2% inches in 
depth from the top of the shoulder, or 
where it ought to be, to the bottom 
of his chest just back of the fore legs. 
This shows that the animal’s legs are 
one-fifth less in length than the depth 
of his body. Then measure from ithe 
middle of the back to his bottom line, 
and you will find it is two inches, just 
as deep as the fore legs afe long. From 
the end of his hip to the coupling is 
one and fifteen-sixteenths of an inch, 
and from his coupling to his shoulders 
is just an inch, so the animal’s quarter 
is only a shade less (fifteen-sixteenths 
of an inch) than double the length of 
his back. Now take these measure- 
ments and increase them to represent 
a horse of the size of Brilliant, and 
what would be the result? Why he 
would be a monstrosity. The head of 
the animal and the size of his neck are 
equally out of proportion with one an- 
other. If any of our readers will take 
a tape-line and measure up a good 
Percheron stallion so as to get a cor- 
rect idea of his proportions, and then 
compare them ‘with those of Mr. 
Burke’s monstrosity, he will realize 
how utterly ridiculous the latter is. 
A horse built like that sketch would 
be worthless, if it could possibly ex- 
ist. But nature knows what is re- 
quired in a horse, and maintains a 
proper proportion between its parts, 
something Mr. Burke entirely ignores 
in his desire to make a great draft 
horse. 





HOW HE IS BREEDING DRAFT 


HORSES. 





At the meeting of horsemen in Chica- 
go last February Mr. H. BE. Fletcher, of 
Minnesota, who is breeding draft 
horses on a large scale, gave the 
method he had followed in improving 
his horses and bringing them up toa 
high standard. 

He said that he had been engaged in 
the business for about sixteen years. 
As far back as 1882 he saw that the 
time was coming when the market 
would no longer pay a good price for 
horses brought up on the range, unless 
the horses had in them better breed- 
ing than usual with that kind of 
horses. He had at first bought about 
300 mares, which he increased in sub- 
sequent years to about 1,000. He alse 
bought some fine Percheron stallions 
and used them for three years. After 
that he put in some Shire stallions, and 
as been breeding with them in con- 
junction with the Percherons. His 
horses are divided into a number of 
droves, and with some he uses the 
Shire stallions and with others the Per- 
cheron stallions. He frequently makes 
a change in this regard. When he sees 
the hairy feet getting numerous in a 
drove he puts in Percheron stallions, 
and when he sees a drove becoming 





very pronounced Percheron he puts in 
Shires, endeavoring to keep the breed- 
ing as near a cross between the Perch- 
erons and Shires as possible. After 
using these blooded stallions on the 
native mares for these years, he has 
a large number of very fine horses, 
weighing, when they are ready to 
leave the range. about 1,400 to 1,500 
pounds each and standing from 15 1-2 
to 161-2 hands high. These animals, 
if taken at this time by the eastern 
breeder and fed with proper rations, 
including grain, can be made to weigh 
1,800 pounds. This result cannot be 
obtained on the exclusive grass diet of 
the range. 

Many farmers are now purchasing 
these animals to develop into large and 
valuable horses. Some want them be- 
fore they are one year of age, so that 
they can be had before the brand is 
applied. But Mr. Fletcher believes 
that none should be sold before that 
age, as the range cai carry them 
through the first year at less cost and 
safer than is the case of the colt taken 
into other hands. Tew colts are lost 
on the range, and more are brought to 
maturity than in any other condition. 


CORN FOR HORSES. 





There is much good sense in the fol- 
lowing extract from an article by Prof. 
Thomas Shaw regarding the value of 
corn as a food for horses: 

“Corn is deserving of a higher place 
as a grain food for work horses than 
is generally accorded to it, and of a 
higher place than the chemist would 
assign to it. The chemist speaks of 
it as containing too much starch to 
make it a suitable food for feeding to 
horses, especially in warm weather. 
Or if the chemists do not say that, 
many who write on this subject say 
it for them, after they have taken the 
analysis of the chemists as the basis 
of their remarks. But the facts do not 
sustain those statements, since Illinois, 
Iowa and other corn states have good, 
sound, healthy horses, speaking rela- 
tively, and when at work their chief 
grain food is corn. Much of the prej- 
udice that exists against corn as a 
food for horses has doubtless arisen 
from the ill effects that come from 
feeding it when not in a perfectly 
wholesome condition. In many in- 
stances it does not properly mature, es- 
pecially in the northern states. When 
it does so mature, it is likely to mold 
more or less, even when the mold on 
the exterior surface of the corn is not 
apparent to the eye. Such corn is not 
wholesome, and dealers sometimes 
grind it to hide traces of mold. Sueh 
meal should not be fed to horses. Tire 
man who feeds it on the cob knows 
best what he is feeding. On the other 
hand, the fact should not be overlooked 
that corn is not nearly so good a food 
for immature colts and brood mares as 
oats and bran, since it has not enough 
of the phosphates in it to build up the 
horse properly, or enough protein to 
build up the flesh.” 





HORSE GOSSIP. 





Battle Creek is to have a race meet- 
ing July 4 to 7. Prospects are said to 
be good for one of the best meetings 
ever held at that city. 

Ileavy draft horses have sold at 
high prices in the Chicago market the 
past week. They are wanted for Great 
Britain and Germany. <A_ pair of 
matebed Perecherons weighing 4,400 
pounds brought $705, the highest price 
in five years. 

During the week ending May 28, 
there were shipped from Chicago 658 
head of horses for export to foreign 
countries. The previous week 454 
were shipped. It is quite apparent that 
a boom on horses is very probable, and 
that it is near at hand. 

The government is looking for ar- 
tillery horses, and these will be hard 
to get. They must be 15.5 to 16 hands, 
weighing from 1,050 to 1,200 pounds, 
show good breeding, be sound in wind 
and limb, and have good action. Such 
horses are worth from $125 to $140 
per head, and the demand cannot be 
met. 

Quite a number of cavalry horses are 
being purchased at the Chicago stock 
yards. Values for that class of horses 
have advanced from $65 to $85 per 
head to $90 to $125. Then the inspec- 
tion is not so rigid, nor are the points 
of color and size. In fact, rather a 
medium-sized horse is deemed best for 
mounting cavalry destined for Cuba, 
say 15.1 to 15.2, from 950 to 1,050 


pounds. But they must be clean- 
limbed, active and vigorous. 
The English Derby was run on 


Wednesday of last week, and the win- 
ner turned up in the colt Jeddah, by 





Janissary, dam Pilgrimage. The sec- 
ond horse was Batt, by Rheen out of 
Vampire, and the third Dunlop, 
by Ayrshire out of Fortune. The 
last named colt is owned by 
the Prince of Wales. Three 
American horses started, but were 
not placed. They were Archduke 
Il., by Luke Blackburn, owned by J. 
W. Rogers; Elfin, a bay colt by Sen- 
sation, owned by the Lorillard-Beres- 
ford stable, and Bridegroom II., by 
imp Rayon d'Or, out of Bidget. There 
were eighteen starters in all, the larg- 


est field in twenty-three years. This 
was the 218th renewal of the race. 


The betting was 100 to 1 against Jed- 
dah. The mile and a half was run in 
2:37. 

The Brooklyn Handicap of $10,000, 
of which the winner gets $8,000, for 
three-year-olds and upwards, one and 
a quarter miles, was run on Saturday 
last at the Gravesend track. The 
weather was unfavorable early in the 
day, rainy and foggy, with the track 
heavy. About four o'clock it cleared 
up and the sun came out, which made 
it more pleasant for the 12,000 people 
in attendance, but did not help the go- 
ing much. Seven horses started, name- 
ly, Ornament, Ben Halliday, Sly Fox, 
Tillo, Don D'Oro, Semper Ego, Ogden. 
and On Deck. It was a good race, and 
Ornament proved the winner because 
he was the best horse in the lot. He 
had 127 lbs. up, while the next highest 
weight, 121 lbs., was on Ben Halliday, 
who finished second, while the others 
finished in the order given above. Or- 
nament is a chestnut colt, 4 years old, 
by imp. Order, dam Victorine. The 
time was 2:10, which is very fair con- 
sidering the state of the track. 


Referring to the horse market, the 
Chicago Journal of Monday said: Last 
week was the banner week in the 
horse market in this or any other city 
in the country. Buyers were here 
from New York and Ohio with army 
eontracts to fill, and so urgent was 
their demand that in several instances 
entire miscellaneous consignments 
have been purchased before unloading, 
to secure the few cavalry horses in 
the lot. Filling army contracts has 
overshadowed all other branches of 
the trade during the week, and prices 
have advanced from $65 to $100 be- 
fore the declaration of war to $85 to 
$120, the present values. The class 
taken are medium drivers of breedy 
conformation and fair action, standing 
15.2 hands and weighing 950 to 1,050 
pounds. The export buying has been 
of large volume and a more urgent 
character. Bus horses of 1,250 to 
1,400 pounds have met with an active 
inquiry at $70 to $100, with several ex- 
tra choice animals going at a higher 
figure. Eastern farm chunks, weigh- 
ing 1,150 to 1,250 pounds, have ruled 
firm at $50 to $85. Draft horses have 
been only in moderately active de- 
mand at $120 to $186 for good to 
choice, and $75 to $110 for common to 
medium arrivals. 


Ueterinarph epartment. 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 














Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and synopsis of the case fully; also name 
and address of the writer, The initials will 
only be given. When an answer is requested 
by mail it becomes private practice, and a fee 
of one dollar must accompany the letter. 





Melanosis.—I have a white horse that 
has dark colored abscesses about sheath. 
These bunches are full of dark matter. 
H. H., Monroe Mich.—Apply iodoform to 
sores twice a day. The bunches should 
be cut out. 

Collar Galls.—I have a_ three-year-old 
colt that has done light work; two bunches 
came on shoulder under collar. J. H. L., 
Williamston, Mich.—Appiy four ounces 
sulphite zinc, one ounce tannic acid, one 
gallon water, three times a day. 

Injured Flexor Tendons.—Three-year-old 
horse had tendons on left hind leg cut 
off five inches above fetiock joint by 
mowing machine last September. A vet- 
erinary dressed wound three _ times, 
Wound healed in a few months but re- 
mained enlarged, hard and sore; horse has 

Cough—Heaves.—Nine-year-old horse 
had a light attack of distemper in April; 
coughs a gooca deal. He breathes as though 
he had heaves; was sound up to time he 
took distemper. D. G. B., Leslie, Mich.— 
Wet his feed with lime water if you stable 
him. Grass is thebest food hé can 
have. Apply tincture of iodine to throat 
once a day for a few days. Do not feed 
him much bulky food before driving him. 
a good deal of pain and uses foot very 
little. Appetite good. A liniment was ap- 
plied for several months, after injured. 
What will remove enlargement, take out 
soreness and stop ‘the pain? Horse got 
very poor after being injured, appetite 
poor and suffered severely until early 
spring. The wound discharged a large 
amount of pus until winter. Since that it 
has healed up, but he does not use the 
foot as much as we think he should. 
J. W. P., Oran, O.—Light blisters will 
help him; use equal parts caustic balsam 
and raw linseed oil. 


+ 





Paralysis.—Six shoats that weigh about 
150 lbs. each have been in a pen and 
a small yard, which has been quite muddy 
mest ‘of the time, until last Friday I 
turned them on a clover pasture. Sunday 
the smallest one was taken sick so he can 
hardly get on his hind feet; when he gets 
up he staggers around, and when he tries 
to stand still he falls right over. H. H., 
Bradley, Mich.—Apply equal parts turpen- 
tine, spirits camphor and raw linseed oil 
to back once a day. Give one dram bi- 
carbonate soda in feed twice a day. 


Garget.—One quarter of cow’s bag is 
stopped up. Am obliged to insert a gar- 
get tube in order to draw off milk. Has 
been so for six or eight weeks; was first 
noticed soon after calving; there is no 
cake or fever about the bag. After the 
milk is drawn off the bag is slack. She 
was purchased from a earload; might 
have been troubled the same way last 
year. O. H. C., Ironwood, Mich.—Apply 
tincture of iodine to quarter once every 
three days. Continue using milking tube. 
Give saline laxatives if her bowels are 
not open. 

Contraction—Thrush.—_I have a mare 
twelve years old that has contracted fore 
hoofs. She has gone sore for four years 
and runs barefooted. She has thrush. Is 
there any help for her? I have another 
mare six years old that throws her head 
on breast while in barn; she also does it 
when I drive her. She does not thrive. H. 
H., Bradley, Mich.—Blister coronets in 
front with caustic balsam. Stand her in 
wet clay several hours a day. Apply to 
frogs one part carbolic acid to twenty 
parts water once a day. Have the six- 
year-old mare’s teeth examined. Turn 
her to grass. Apply an overdraw check 
and pull her head up high; he will drive 
much better and be unable to put nose on 
breast. 


MENTIO 


Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 








THE MIcHIGAN FARMER when you 
are writing to advertisers. 











Prepared 
exclusive- 
ly by J. E. 


nary Sur- 
geontothe 
French 
Govern- 
ment Stud 


est Blister ever used. Takes the place 
i severe action. Removes 


As a HUMAN_REMEDY for Rheumatism, 
Sprains, Sore Throat, LFtc., itis invaluable, 
WE GUARANTEE that one tablespoonful of 

CAUSTIC BALSAM will 
produce more actual results than a whole bottle of 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is Warran- 
ted to cive satisfaction. Price $1.50 per bottle. Sold 
by druggists. or sent by express, charges paid, with full 
directions for its use. Send for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, etc, Address 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO,, Cleveland, Ohio 
CFS PONE. 


GUARANTEED CURE for Bone Spavin, Ring- 

bone, Curb and Splint. 
One bottle will effect a permanent cure or money 
refunded. Never has been known to fail, no matter 
how chronic the case may be. Price $1 a bettle. 
Address Toledo Spavin Cure Co, Toledo, O. 


McLAUGHLIN BROS., 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
We have imported more stallions from France 
since 1893 than all others combined. Write or 
call on us if you want the best of either 


French Goachers or Percherons. 
SHETLAND PONIES, sry °r.0a° took’ very 


prize on ‘‘ponies in harness” at World’s Fair. Forty 
for 1898 market. Well broken ponies for children’s 
use. Little foundation herds for breeders. Also 
imported stallions. Pays better to breed pure 
Shetland Ponies than any other animal. Write your 
wants. WATKINS FARM, Detroit, Mich. 














often suffers unneces- 


sarily for lack of a 

proper remedy for his 

ailments. Relieve his 
suffering and make him sound by using 


QUINN’S OINTMENT 


It cures curbs, splints, spavins, wind puffs and 
all bunches—makes clean, sound legs. Price $1.50 
Smaller size 50c. atall druggists or write us direct. 


W. B. EDDY & CO. Whitehall, N.Y. 
oe 








Farmers Break the Buggy Monopoly. 

It is claimed that for years buggy manufaeturers 
have secured exorbitant prices for their goods, but 
recently, through the combined assistance of the 
farmers of Iowa, Illinois and other States Sears 
Rogsuck & Co., of Chicago, have got the price of 
open buggies down to $16.50; Top Buggies, $22.75; 
Top Surries $43.75and upwards, and they are ship- 

ing them in immense numbers direct to farmers 
inevery State. They send an immense Buggy Cata- 
logue free, postpaid,to anyone whoasks for it. This 
certainly is a big victory for the farmer, but a severe 
blow to the carriage manufacturers and dealers. 
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CONDUCTED BY A. C. BIRD. 








All correspondence for this department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE -  iiamaadataia 
OF FARMERS’ CLUBS. 

President—E. J. Cook, Owosso, 

Vice-President—Mrs. E, L. Lockwood, Peters- 
burg. 

Secretary-Treasurer—C, M. Pierce, Elva. 

Directors—W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. 
Phelps, Damon; F. M. Whelan, Vernon; A. L. 
Landon, Springport; H. Gaunt, Highland; A. 
P. Greene, Eaton Rapids. 

All communications relating to the organiza- 
tion of new clubs should be addressed to C. M. 
Pierce, Elva. Mich. 











OUR DECEMBER PREDICTION. 





Early in December we ventured the 
prediction in these columns that we 
should be able to announce the forma- 
tion of at least one new farmers’ club 
each week from that time till the first 
issue of April, 1898. We based this 
prediction on the following generally 
accepted facts: (1) The unprecedent- 
edly successful work of the Associa- 
tion during the previous year. (2) The 
tnanimity of the reports brought to 
the Annual Convention from the local 
clubs. (3) The prevailing confidence 
that the new officers of the Association 
were like unto their predecessors, men 
with strong and vigorous intellects, loy- 
al to the Association and its work. (4) 
The rapidly increasing circulation of 
The Michigan Farmer, which meant 
the carrying of the work into hundreds 
of new homes each week. 

It is with intense satisfaction that, 
at the time of this writing, upon com- 
pleting our examination of the files of 
The Michigan Farmer from December 
1, 1897, to May 1, 1898, we are enabled 
to more than justify our prediction. 
Within the period named. covering 
twenty-one weeks, the organization of 
thirty-five farmers’ clubs has been 
noticed in these columns. This is an 
average of over fifty per cent better 
than we dared predict, and for a period 
six weeks longer. In this connection it 
should he remembered that only new 
elubs which have been regularly re- 
norted to this denartment have been 
included in the ahove account. There 
is every reason to believe that if there 
were added those new clubs which for 
divers causes have failed to report. 
the number would considerably exceed 
fifty. 

All this has been accomplished with- 
out naid organizers, without paid of- 
ficials and without the slightest smack 
of machine methods. Such a record 
has never been approached by any sim- 
ilar organization in this or any other 
state. 

And the best feature of all is the pre- 
vailing harmony and utter lack of self- 
ishness on all sides. No man, through 
his official position, has ever made a 
dollar out of the farmers’ club organi- 
zation. No man has ever attempted to 
use his connection with the movement 
for selfish purposes or private gain. 
Such an organization can be trusted. 
Such an organization will endure, The 
future indeed looks bright to those 
who believe that farmers can unite, 
patriotically and unselfishly on the 
principle of Equal rights to all, special 
privileges to none. 


an 


REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 
ODESSA FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Our May meeting was very pleasant- 
ly entertained by Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Curtis. Despite the great war excite- 
ment the interest of our club is on the 
increase. The Association question 
was ably presented by C. V. Black. He 
said bogus articles interfere with the 
marketing of good articles. As a rule 
laboring people buy where. they can 
buy cheapest. Adulterated food is 
often detrimental to good health, hence 
the necessity for the enforcement of 
the law. The club unanimously favors 
the law and appreciates and commends 
the efforts of Commissioner Grosvenor 
in enforcing it. 

A paper by Mrs. P. A. Wachs, “Is 
Crime on the Increase?” drew out 
quite a discussion. The writer said: 
Taking into account the amount that is 
spent annually for reform, and the 
many thousands of people banded to- 
gether to work for the same, we do not 
like to admit that crime is on the in- 
crease, yet after careful investigation 
we are compelled to admit it. Each 
side of this question had its advocates 
and quite a lively discussion followed. 
Hiowever interesting or excellent the 
paper may have been the writer real- 
ized then and there how much more 
interesting a paper portraying the situ- 
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ation of Admiral Dewey or Commo- 
dore Sampson’s fleet would have been. 
War excitement was intense and every 
heart beat in sympathy for our boys at 
the front. June meeting will be enter- 
tained at Orehard Farm by Mr. and 


Mrs: P. A. Wachs on the afternoon of 
the 18th. 
Ionia Co. MRS. P. A. WACHS, Cor. Sec. 


WIXOM FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Pond entertained 
the club May 11th. A very pleasant 
and profitable time was had. The 
discussion of the question, ‘Resolved, 
that there is more happiness in antici- 
pation than in participation,” led by 
Mrs. J. L. Sibley, was quite animated 
and instructive. No decision was 
reached however. The Association 
question was carried over till the next 
meeting, and will be led by J. Bishop. 
Meet next at Eugene Furman’s. 

Oakland Co. D. GAGE, Cor. Sec. 

LONG LAKE FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The May meeting was held with Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Traphagan, and an in- 
creasing interest was shown. About 
forty were present. Mrs. James Pinck- 
ney read a paper, “A Few Words on 
Farmers’ Clubs, Farmers’ Institutes 
and State Associations.” She spoke 
of the opportunity for self-improve- 
ment afforded by the farmers’ club, 
considering it superior to all other in- 
fluences surrounding farm life, also of 
the social and educational advantages 
that one can not secure in any other 
manner, The paper was most excellent. 
Next meeting with Mr. and Mrs. Wal- 
ter Sluyter, June 2. 

Genesee Co. S. A. SOMERS, Cor. Sec. 

LEBANON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Club was entertained at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. L. 8S. Scott, May 6th, and 
a very enjoyable day was spent. About 
forty members and visitors were pres- 
ent. Jay Sessions gave a talk on “Our 
present rural school system.” He 
thought teachers better qualified now 
than formerly; that “Current Events” 


used in an examination make a 
live teacher and not one that 
lives in the past; that a good 


school is made by the parents 
and by their being interested in the 
school, but the parents should not criti- 
cise or find fault, as the children are 
the echoes of the parents; that the 
grades should be raised so that before 
the pupils are allowed to pass the 
eighth grade they should have a thor- 
ough education in all the common 
branches; that school districts should 
be consolidated. This question was 
thoroughly and heartily discussed. 
Some advocated the consolidation of 
the districts, while others thought that 
the present system was the best and 
cheapest. 

Next meeting, June 3d, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Lamphere. 
Clinton Co. COR. SEC. 

A REQUEST. 

Any one having temperance patriotic 
pieces to spare will confer a great 
favor by promptly sending the same to 
Box 180, Brooklyn, Jackson Co., Mich. 

WEBSTER FARMERS’ CLUB. 


It is a genuine pleasure to the mem- 
bers of the Webster Farmers’ Club 
when in the course of rotation they 
meet at Spring Brook. The May meet- 
ing found us on hand at an early hour 
to accept the hearty hospitalities of W. 
KE. Boyden and wife, take time by the 
forelock and look over stock and crops 
before the more serious business of the 
day begun. The morning hour was 
profitably spent discussing the differ- 
ent types of Shorthorns, under the 
leadership of Ball, John Pacy, Geo. W. 
and H. T. Phelps. Among the seventy 
odd specimens here presented, no few 
instructive points of excellence 
were brought out, giving to the uniniti- 
ated pointers along the lines of correct 
breeding, Later on the 150 Merinos 
came in for inspection along with the 
promising show of crops, comprising 
65 acres of wheat, 100 acres meadow 
for mowing, 35 acres oats, 15 acres 
barley and 40 acres doubly covered 
with farmyard fertilizer for corn. 
Taking it all together it would seem to 
indicate Will and Nettie will be able to 
keep the wolf from the door the com- 
ing year. 

After the indispensable adjunct of a 
farmers’ meeting, a good dinner, the 
members, under the leadership of Pres. 
Merrill, soon dispatched the miscel- 
laneous preliminaries, and opened the 
regular program with a select reading 
by Mrs. Erwin Ball, who read in a 
spirited style, Beatrix’s caustic com- 
ments on “Making Farm Life Agree- 
able.” Judging from the comments 
pro and con by the ladies and gentle- 
men, there seems to be an irrepressible 
conflict of opinion on the subject. 

An excellent paper on “Grading 
Rural Schools,” by Miss Mary Cullen, 
brought out a full discussion partici- 





pated in by Wm, Ball; Minday, of the 
Ann Arbor Argus; F. E. Mills, secre- 
tary of Washtenaw County Fair; Rive 
Wing and others. Points elicited were 
that while it might work well in towns 
the attendance in country was too ir- 
regular, besides the fact that a bright 
scholar could in the rural district make 
greater progress from the fact that he 
was not hampered by a dull class. 
“Best method of restoring soil fertil- 
ity,’ found clover, stock, green 
manuring and extensive  cultivat- 
ing to conserve moisture, each 
with many able advocates. Ball 
for clover, stock, rye and con- 
stant cultivation. Pacy would dis- 
ecard beans and rye. Lyon would turn 
under rye; had known a worn-out sand 
farm made productive by such treat- 


ment, 
Cc. M. STARKS, Cor. Sec’y. 


Washtenaw Co. 

HIGHLAND AND HARTLAND FARMERS’ 
CLUB 

The regular meeting of the Highland 
and Hartland Farmers’ Club was held 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. M. 
Woodlow on May 21st. The question 
of “Dairy and Food Laws” was well 
discussed, and all agreed that the laws 
would be a great benefit if enforced, 
particularly regarding the adulteration 
of food. The work of Food Commis- 
sioner Grosvenor along these lines was 
highly commended. 

The question, “Are government agri- 
cultural reports a benefit to the Farm- 
er?’ was next taken up. There was a 
difference in opinion in regard to this. 
Some thought that they were very ben- 
eficial, and that if carefully studied 
one could gather ideas that would 
prove very useful. Others said that 
the statistics were inaccurate, and that 
the plots of ground where many of the 
experiments were made were better 
prepared and cared for than the aver- 
age farmer’s land could possibly be, so 
that they could not expect to have the 
same results and hence were almost a 
needless expense. Another hour was 
spent on the “Question Box” and the 
club then adjourned to meet on June 
18th, at the home of Chas Hodge, Sr. 
Oakland Co. SYLVIA I. GAUNT, Cor. Sec. 

WOODSTOCK FARMERS CLUB. 


The afternoon of May 21st was 2s 
beautiful out of doors as nature could 
make it with its bright sunshine, green 
grass, blossom-laden trees and singing 
birds, while inside the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Stephen Drake could be 
found bright sunshine, happy faces to 
the number of seventy-five, and flow- 
ers—flowers everywhere. ‘This event 
was brought about by the Woodstock 
Farmers’ Club holding a May Day 
festival which was conducted by the 
young ladies and gentlemen of the 
club. Upon arrival the guests were 
conducted to the parlor where seats for 
fifty had been arranged. These were 
soon filled and others found seats in 
the hall and on the porch. When all 
was in readiness the business was 
given over to the officers of the club 
and the usual business routine ws 
carried out. An assessment of five 
cents per member was laid and raised 
to defray the expenses of joining the 
Lenawee County Association of Farm- 
ers’ Clubs. It was decided that the 
ladies piece a quilt to be sold at our 
coming fair, which occurs in October. 
The Association question was dis- 
eussed at length and several extracts 
from The Michigan Farmer were read 
regarding the adulteration of food. All 
were unanimous in adopting the fol- 
lowing resolution: That dairy and 
food laws are a benefit to the farmers 
and should be supported by them. 

After the business was ended the 
young people conducted the guests to 
the sitting and dining rooms where 
tables had been arranged and each 
was given a beautiful buttonhole bo- 
quet as a souvenir. After supper a 
vote of thanks was tendered the young 
ladies and gentlemen who had so taste- 
fully arranged the rooms and tables 
and made the afternoon so enjoyable 
for the older members. The next meet- 
ing will be held June 18, at the home 
of Mrs. Mary Smith. We hope to see 
all interested in the temperance ques- 
tion at this meeting and showing their 
sentiments by wearing a white ribbon. 
A temperance program will be carried 
out. 


MRS. J. H. TRUMBULL, 
Lenawee Co. Club Reporter. 


(Continued on page 447.) 











“I DO MY OWN WORK.” 


So Says Mrs. Mary Rochiette of 
Linden, New Jersey, in this 
Letter to Mrs. Pinkham. 








**T was bothered with a flow which 
would be-quite annoying at times, and 
at others would almost stop. 

“I used prescriptions given me by my 
physician, but the 
same _ state 
of affairs 
continued. 

“After a 
time I was /# 
taken with({ 
a flooding, \Vae 
that I was 9 
obliged to 
keep my bed. 
Finally, in 
despair, I 
gave up my doc. 
tor, and began 
taking your medi- 
cine, and have certainly been greatly 
benefited by its use. 

“Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound has indeed been a friend to me. 

‘“‘ am now able to do my own work, 
thanks to your wonderful medicine. I 
was as near deathI believe as I could 
be, so weak that my pulse scarcely beat 
and my heart had almost given out. I 
could not have stood it one week more, 
Iam sure. I never thought I would 
be so grateful to any medicine. 

“‘T shall use my influence with any 
one suffering as I did, to have them 
use Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound.” 

Every woman that is puzzled about 
her condition should secure the sympa- 
thetic advice of a woman who under- 
stands. Write to Mrs. Pinkham at 
Lynn, Mass.. and tell her your ills, 
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SUMMER SCHOOL. { 


te JULY 5th, AND CON- 
NG FOR 8 WEEKS. 
sieiiase my pag covering seventeen sub- 
jects in the law, will be given by members of 
the Law Faculty of the University. For de- 
tailed statement of courses and tuition address 
JOHNSON, Secretary, Ann Arbor, Mich. 4 
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ICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES.—Prac- 
tical work. Elective System. The only college in 
United States giving its instruction solely to prepare 
men to aid in the development of the mineral wealth 


of the state and nation. Offers an excellent field 

225 students entered 

Agricultural a 
\ 

J. 1. SNYDER; 

pet Ao Michigan. Long time. Easy payments. 

balance in five yearly payments. Interest 6 per cet’ 


a farmers’ sons. For catalogues address DR. 
last September. Are 
circulars, and 
¢ e f IN e . e 4 
@ Agricultural College, Mich. 
Titles perfect. Good roads; good schools and church- 
Writeto JOHNS. WEIDMAN, Weidman, Mich. 











M. E. WADSWORTH, President, Houghton, Mich. 
ou to be one of the 
other informa- 
Why Not Secure Yourself a Home? 
es; near to postoffice; best market in. Michigan, 


Michigan arge class coming 
tion, address 

10, 000 ACRES of Farming Lands for 
Sale, in Isabella county, 

Prices—3 to $8 per acre. Terms—$1 per acre cash’ 








THE SHORT ROUTE 


—T0—— 
. e J 
Chicago, St. Louis & all points West. 
Home-seekers and California tourists write 
. G. BUTLER, D. F. & P. A., 
9 Fort 8t. West, (Hammond Building.) 
G RAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
J City office, 81 Woodward Ave. Both Phones 39. 





























Brush Street depot. *Daily. +Except Sunday. 

Leav EAST VIA WINDSOR. Arrive. 
* 6: 30 am | Niagara Falls, Buffalo........ * 9:00 pm 
*12 noon | Buffalo, New York............ * 1:30 pm 
+ 6:40 pm | Chatham, London, etc........ + 5:30 pm 
<akhaaanen London accommodation...... | + 9:05 am 

EAST VIA PORT HURON. 
+ 7:55 am | Pt. Huron F. & P.M, north.. | + 9:40 am 
*12:05 pm | Toronto, “or New York * 2:00 pm 
+ 1:20 pm | Pt. Huron M., north.. | t 6:00 pm 
+ 4:20 pm | Pt. Huron ie Int. stations.. | t 9:15 pm 
*10:40 pm | Toronto, Buffalo, New York.. | * 6:45 am 
D. & M. DIVISION. 

+ 6:55 am | Saginaw, Muskegon, G. Rapids | + 9:20 pm 
+ 9:15 am | Pontiac Suburban............. | + 1:55 pm 
+11:40 am | Gd. Rapids, Gd Haven, Chi’go | + 3: . pm 
+ 4:05 pm | Saginaw.G. Haven, Milwaukee +11:50 am 
+ 5:45 pm | PontiacSuburban.... ....... + 8:10 am 
* 8:40 p m | Chicago via Durand (sleeper) | * 7:05 am 
* 8:50 oo | | Mixed Gd. Rapids Int. stations | * 7:05 am 








A RUBBER. 


ST. JACOBS OIL 


SORENESS AND STIFFNES 


it cures in 
two or three 
fi vigorous rubs. 
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DEERFIELD FARMERS’ 


met at the home of Mr. and Mrs, Nel. 
son Lamb, May 20th. Duglas Glaspie 
read a very able paper on “Do the 
Railroads and Corporations Pay Their 
Just Share of the Taxes?” He showed 
that the railroads were paying less 
than one-eighth of the taxes. He said 
that the State had given them over 
five million acres of land and the peo- 
ple had given them large gifts besides, 
and he thought they ought to pay the 
same proportion as other people. This 
brought out a great deal of discussion, 
but all thought they ought to pay the 
same as other people. 

Miss Edith Jones then read a paper 
on the “Mistakes of Farmers.” Miss 
Jones showed not only common sense 
but also talent and ability in handling 
this subject. The Association ques- 
tion was then discussed. Club ad- 
journed to meet June 18, at Albert 
Cameron’s. 

Livingston Co. W. E. ROBB, Sec. 
ELKLAND AND GRANT FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Club met at the residence of John 
Marshall, May 19. Alex. Marshall read 
a paper on “Care of Summer fallow,” 
which advocated plowing in the fall 
and twice during the summer. The 
first plowing should be shallow, the 
second about nine inches deep and the 
third plowing to be shallow. The 
ground should be kept continually 
worked up with harrows and culti- 
vators and rolled to secure a firm seed 
bed. Some recommended gang plow- 
ing but the majority favored three 
plowings with single plow. 

A Paper on “Farmers’ Needs” was 
read by Arch. Marshall. He stated 
that a farmer needed a_ broader 
knowledge than any other professional 
man. Farmers require more intelli- 
gence than the farmers of a generation 
or two ago. Farmers should practice 
economy, not in a narrow sense but in 
the broader sense. Farmers should 
apply business principles to their busi- 
ness. They should keep accounts so 
that they would know just what con- 
ditf6n they are in. The question pox 
contained many practical questions. 
Many of the questions are brought 
from home showing that the members 
rely on the discussions to settle their 
little puzzling questions which are so 
often arising. Next meeting at John 
Dour’s, on June 16th. 

Tuscola Co. A. M., Sec’y. 

3 GREEN OAK FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The fifth meeting of this club was 
held at the home of our secretary, Mrs. 
A, Marshall, May 19, Eleven new men- 
bers were received. The Association 
question was discussed, or rather, but- 
termaking and the churn seemed to be 
the main topic. Mr. Maltby thinks the 
barrel churn is the best as it is easy to 
churn and easily kept clean. Be sure 
and get galvanized hoops as iron ones 
will soon rust. He also favors the Jer- 
sey cows. E. Fields thinks the Jersey 
cows will soon take the back seat as 
they are too small. We need a larger 
breed of cattle. Mr. Lovewell says 
women are not all to blame for not 
having good butter. Men should put 
up ice, keep the cow stables clean and 
well ventilated, feed plenty of corn aud 
oats. He also thinks a churn should 
be washed once a month even if it 
don't need it. The club adjourned to 
meet with Mr, and Mrs. Will Suther- 
land, June 16th; question, ‘The farm- 
ers’ duty regarding the temperance 
question.” 

MRS. 

Livingston Co. 


CLUB 


LEM. POTTER, Cor. Sec’y. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 





(Read before the South Leoni Farmers’ 
Club by Wm. Maxson.) 

The proposed system of postal sav- 
ings banks is not a new idea in this 
country, and but for the opposition of 
the banking fraternity would no doubt 
have long since become an established 
fact. The system has long been estab- 
lished in Europe, and is very popular 
wherever tried. What the depositor 
wants is absolute safety and conven- 
ience. All of these are secured under 
the postal savings system. It was es- 
tablished in Great Britain in 1861, and 
has since spread over Europe. In 1871 
Postmaster-General Cresswell recom- 
mended the system in his annual re- 
port. During the postal congress re- 
cently held in Washington it was a 
matter of surprise among the delegates 
from foreign nations that the United 
States. generally so prompt to adopt 
new systems for the benefit of the peo- 
ple, had neglected this one, especially 
as the American people need it more 
almost than any other nation. But 


when we learn the amount of influence 
brought to bear against the system we 
do not wonder at it. 





As a great moral and social economic 
question, its importance cannot be 
overrated, especially when the present 
savings banks facilities are considered. 
In 1894 the total number of savings 
banks in the United States was re- 
ported to be 980, with a total number 
of depositors of only 5,201,182, while 
the amount deposited was $1,939,376,- 
035, or an average for each of $372.88. 
This was for savings banks alone. 
Then we have the national banks, up- 
wards of 3,700, with about 300,000 
shareholders. Again we have upwards 
of 5,000 state banks, and deposits 
amounting to $660,000,000. There are 
nearly 1,000 private banks, making 
nearly 11,000 private banks to send del- 
egates to the postal congress. It is no 
wonder that it was not established be- 
fore. 

Postmaster-General Wanamaker, in 
his annual report recommending the 
system, compiled statistics showing 
that the average distance from a sav- 
ings bank was ten miles in the New 
England states, twenty-five miles in 
the Middle states, thirty-three miles in 
the Southern states, twenty-six in the 
Western states and fifty-two in the Pa- 
cific states. These distances are suffi- 
cient to prevent fully one-half of our 
people from using them. 

There is now before congress, senate 
bill No. 2369, which, if passed, will 
establish postal depositories in the 
United States. This bill provides for 
2% per cent rate of interest bond. pay- 
able on demand, to be issued in 
sums of $5 or multiples thereof. All 
money order offices of the United 
States are to be postal depositories. This 
in addition to all of the other banks 
now in existence. We now have 71,000 
postoffices, of which 21,000 are money 
order offices. 

The United Kingdom of Great 
Britain has now on hand over $600,- 
000,000 upon which it pays interest at 
the rate of 2% per cent, and has ac- 
cumulated over $7,500,000 profit, which 
has been divided among its depositors. 
France pays 3% per cent interest, 
while Japan pays 7 per cent interest. 
Japan established postal savings banks 
on the European plan on Jan. 1, 1895. 
and July 31st, 1895, when the first 
semi-annual report was made, _ it 
showed 1,223,089 depositors, with de- 
posits amounting to 28,965,427 yen 
($15,062,022) to their credit for the first 
six months. The depositors on that 
date were 453,445 farmers, 224,246 mer- 
chants, 95,402 mechanics and 68,604 la- 
borers and servant girls, with 381,392 
from all other classes. 

It has been found by the experience 
of other nations that nearly one-half 
of the depositors are minors who avail 
themselves of the simple facilities of 
the postal savings banks, while the his- 
tory of savings banks in this country 
show that less than seven per cent of 
the depositors are minors. 

To sum up: A postal savings bank 
system will prevent panics, increase 
the circulation of money (as the small 
bonds would soon become a part of the 
circulating medium, the same as it is 
in France, for no one would refuse to 
take a small bond any more than he 
would a_ five-dollar bill), encourage 
thrift and make all small depositors ab- 
solutely secure. 

Under the system in Great Britain 
children of seven years may become de- 
positors, and the smallest amount that 
can be deposited is one shilling, but 
penny stamps are sold to children, thus 
removing the temptation of parents to 


use the savings of their children. 
These banks do not want large de- 


posits, and will not receive more than 
$25 in one week, or more than $1,000 
from one depositor. Its absolute safe- 
ty is thus assured. 

Comptroller Eckels, in his last report, 
shows that 330 national banks have 
failed and paid their depositors only 
75 per cent of their deposits. During 
the same period 1,234 other banks have 
failed and paid less than 50 per cent to 
their depositors. 

It seems that the experience and the 
reports of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency would be eneugh to do away 
with the old bank, and establish postal 
savings banks. The rate of interest to 
be paid by the government on deposits 
according to Wanamaker’s plan is one- 
half of one per cent less than the bank 
rate. Under a postal bank system a 
panic would be well nigh impossible, as 
everyone has perfect confidence in the 
stability of the government, and there 
would be no run on the banks, for no 
one would be frightened if all the 
small deposits were in the government 
postal savings banks. 





A posTAL card will bring you full information 
regarding Gasoline Engines, etc. See ad. on 


page 456. 





Che Poultrp Dard. 


Yor the Michigan Farmer. 
POULTRY COMMENTS. 


In a recent issue of the Ploughman, 
the following is roted: “Duck raising 
will pay wel! for the right person, but 
it will not pay conducted in the care- 
less way in which hens are managed 
on the average farm. Hens will lay 
some eggs if left to shift for them- 
selves, but ducks wi'l not pay a cent 
unless the owner understands his bus- 
iness and attends to it. They are enor- 
mous eaters, and quickly consume the 
profits, besides being a deal of a nui- 
sance unless grown, managed and sold 
just right.” 

Without the least particle of doubt, 
there is a great deal of truth in the 
above, perhaps more than the average 
duck grower is aware of. Ducks for 
the market are decidedly an unknown 
quantity. Unless the grower attends 
strictly to his business, knows what he 
is feeding and has a well defined idea 
of what their practical value is, he 
stands an excellent chauce of putting 
more into them than he can ever hope 
to get out. I don’t want to throw cold 
water on the prospects of anyone who 
is trying to raise ducks, neither do I 
wish to injure the duck as a market 
fowl; but merely to recommend that 
anyone interested in this direction fol- 
low in the line of the implied advice 
given in the clipping above; viz. go 
carefully and know what you are d>- 
ing. 








* * * 

In a recent issue the British Fan- 
cier gives the following: “A paper by 
a German scientist contains the follow- 
ing relative to the proper mode of ge- 
lecting eggs for setting. To get good, 
strong birds, eggs from a two-year-old 
hen by a one-year-old male bird should 
be chosen, as these yield far larger 
chicks than eggs from a very young 
hen mated to an older male. The eggs 
should be regular in shape, and the 
largest should be chosen, except, of 
course, when a double yolk is sus- 
pected. In dwarf breeds, where the 
object is to get as small birds as pos- 
sible, the smaller the eggs the better. 
The notion that pointed eggs always 
yield male birds is incorrect; this is 
only the case when they are from a 
hen that usually lays round eggs, while 
Similar round eggs from a hen that 
usually lays pointed ones generally 
yield female birds. When, however, a 
hen always lays eg:s of one shape, 
whether round or pointed, the young 
birds will be of both sexes.” 

In the above, the idea that an old 
fowl will produce stronger chieks than 
a young, while very re:sonabe, both 
in theory and in practice, is not entire- 
ly consistent with the ideas of some of 
our leading American poultrymen, es- 
pecially those of the eastern states and 
a few in the west. It is an open ques- 
tion which is the best, the old hen or 
the pullet; there is a strong likelihood 
that it is one that will never be set- 
tled to the satisfaction of all. For 
one to produce the most eggs, I have 
no doubt but what the pullet is ahead, 
providing, of course, that it is early 
hatched; on the other band, for breed- 
ing, ny preference is for the two-year- 
old. 

The concluding portion of the clip- 
ping, with reference to determining the 
sex of the egg by the shape, ‘s inter- 
esting. As I understand the rule as 
laid down by this scientist, the pointed 
egg when produced by a hen that na- 
turally lays a round egg will hatch a 
male; on the other hand, a round egg 
from a hen that naturally produces a 
pointed egg will develop into a female, 
and in the same way, a hen that “‘al- 
ways lays eggs of one shape, whether 
pointed or round, the ycung birds will 
be of both sexes.” 

*- * * 


It will be an excellent idea for those 
situated so that they can, to sow a 
small patch of millet or buckwheat for 
the poultry to pick on during the latter 
part of the summer and the fall 
months. It does not require very 
much labor to provide something of 
this kind for fowls to feed down them- 
selves; they will get a considerable 
grain by harvesting it on their own 
accord; in fact, they will get all there 
is for them to gather. A small patch 
sown near the farm buildings not only 
gives the poultry lots to eat and plenty 
of exercise, but has a strong tendency 
to keep them out of other mischief. Ag 
a rule, a flock is left to hustle for them- 
selves about this time of the year, and 
feed being unusually scarce, they are 
very much inclined to get into some- 





thing where they are apt to do consid- 
erable damage. 

There is a small patch of land, cover- 
ing, perhaps, an eighth of an acre, 
close to our poultry yards, which I in- 
tend to plow and sow to millet as soon 
as it is possible to get to it. I have 
been thinking that perhaps it would 
not be a bad idea to add a few sun- 
flower seeds by way of variety. It 
would be no trouble to sow the millet, 
and enough sunflower seed to insure 
at least a hundred good heads, and as 
fast as the poultry could dispose of 
them break down new heads for them 
to work at. 


Cc. P. REYNOLDS. 





POULTRY NOTES. 





Nothig better than kerosene has 
yet been discovered for scaly leg in 
fowls. Scaly leg is caused by min- 
ute insects that burrow under the 
seales of the leg, and reproduce them- 
selves in prodigious numbers. ‘They 
are akin to the mites that produce 
scab in sheep, mange in dogs and itch 
in human beings. They must be killed 
before they can be gotten rid of, and 
kerosene oil is as efficient a remedy for 
the purpose as we know of. 


Contrary to all former notions in re- 
gard to duck raising, says Poultry, 
the thousands and tens of thousands 
of Pekin ducks that are annually 
marketed in New York, Philadelphia 
and Boston, from New Jersey to the 
coast of Maine, never saw water only 
in drinking troughs. They grow much 
faster when kept out of the water, and 
if fed properly will average at ten 
weeks of age ten pounds per pair. 
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When we read of a railroad wreck in 
which a hundred people are killed, we are 
filled with pity and horror. There are other 
dangers in this life a thousand times greater 
than that of the railroad wreck, only we do 
not have them brought so forcibly to our 
attention. Consumption does not kill a 
hundred people at once in one train. It 
does kill tens of thousands for every one 
that is killed by accident. 

If a sufferer will resort to the right rem- 
edy before it is too late, consumption can 
be cured. Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery cures 98 per cent. of all cases if 
taken in the earlier stages. It has main- 
tained this record for thirty years. Many 
of those whom it has rescued from the 
verge of the grave have permitted their 
names, addresses, experiences and photo- 
graphs to be printed in Dr. Pierce’s Com- 
mon Sense Medical Adviser. This useful 
book is free, and any sufferer who wishes 
to investigate may procure it and write to 
those who were once sufferers themselves. 
For a paper covered copy send 21 one-cent 
stamps, fo cover cost of mailing only, to 
the World’s Dispensary Medical Associa- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. The ‘‘Golden Medical 
Discovery’’ is the great blood-maker and 
flesh-builder. It restores the lost appetite, 
corrects the impaired digestion, makes the 
liver active and the blood pure. Any med- 
icine dealer who offers you something 
else said to be ‘‘just as good”’ is thinking 
about his pocketbook and not about your 
health. 

“T have taken Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery and ‘Favorite Prescription’ with 
wonderful results,’’ writes Mrs. Annie M. Nor- 
man, of Equinunk, Wayne Co., Pa. “I had 
consumption; the doctors said I'd die. The 
“Golden Medical Discovery’ cured me.” 


ATENTS 3y WM. WEBSTER, 


311 Superior St., 
ROCURED otote00.0. Phone 858. 
For seven years a member of the Examin- 
ing Corps of U. 8. Patent Office. 








ABRED P. ROCKS, Buff Leghorns, Black Mi- 
noreas. Eggs. $1 per 21. Mammoth Pekin Ducks, 
16 eggs $1. B. L. LARNED. Worden, Mich. 


EGGS Heavy weight Light Brahmas. 15 for §1; 
® 30, $1.50. Pekin Ducks, large, i1 fOr g1; 22, 
$1.50. BE. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 








ECG from large Toulouse Geese 20 cents 
each, and B. P. Rocks 13 for $1. Ches- 
ter White swine. AMY SOUTHWORTH, Allen, Mich. 


ed order for Pekin Duck Eggs $1 per 13. 
POLAND-CHINAS always on hand. Get 1898 
catalogue. BE. A. CROMAN, Box 99, Grass Lake, Mich. 


IGHT BRAHMAS, B. P. Rocks, White Wyan- 

dottes, 20 eggs $1. Mammoth Pekin Ducks, 16 

eggs $1. Pure farm bred stock. 18 vears experience 
F. M. BRONSON, Vermontville, Mich 

Lambert, 


BIG BEAUTIFUL BARRED ROCKS, Yi2x72"% 


Jonger strains; eggs, $1 per 16. Pekin Ducks, Rankin 

strain, $1 per 11. BE. M. KIES, Reading, Mich. 
Pure stock; free range; I guar- 

B. P, ROCKS. antee a good hatch. Thompson- 


Hawkins stock. LHegs $1 per 18; $1.50 per 30; $4 
per100. C.P. REYNOLDS, Box D, Owosso, Mich. 
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Statistics of the mineral production 
of the United States, during the last 
calendar year, as compiled by che 
editor of the Engineering and Mining 
Journal, show a total value of output 
of $678,966,644—about double that of 
the United Kingdom, and considerably 
in excess of the entire mineral and 
metal production of Continental 
Europe. The estimates for the various 
minerals are as follows: Bituminous 
coal, $120,000,000; iron, $92,000,009; 
anthracite coal, $85,000,000; gold, $59,- 
000,000; copper, $56,000,000; silver, $33,- 
000,000. In the minerals mentioned 
Michigan leads in iron and copper. 
The latter metal is greatly in demand 
at present, as brass is largely used in 
the manufacture of munitions of war. 
The extension of the use of electricity 
is also causing a great increase in the 
demand for copper. The time is also 
coming when Michigan’s product of 
bituminous coal will be an important 
item in her annual revenues. 





As originally conceived by the Grand 
Army of the Republic Memorial day 
was to have been a purely Northern 
commemoration. Nine years after its 
establishment by General John A. Lo- 
gan in his eloquent promulgation, the 
National G. A. R. Encampment at 
Providence, R. L., in 1877, re-emphasiz- 
ed this narrow significance of the fes- 
tival. These vetereans, still blinded by 
the smoke of war, sought “to preserve 
the memory of those only who fougat 
in defense of the national unity.” But 
before the Grand Army had adopted 
this Decoration day the widows and 
orphans of Dixie and the surviving 
soldiers of the Army of the Confedera- 
cy had already established below the 
old Mason and Dixon line this beauti- 
ful custom of adorning the graves of 
the heroes and martys of the “Lost 
Cause.’”-—Philadelphia Record. 

What a beautiful instance of con- 
sistency the above paragraph furnisli- 
es. The Northern veterans, “blinded 
by the smoke of war,” were “narrow” 
because they sought to preserve the 
memory of those whe fought in de- 
fense of national unity; but the adorn- 
ing of the graves of the heroes and 
martyrs of the “lost cause” was a beau- 
tiful custom! It is narrow to bave a 
purely Northern commemoration, but 
a beautiful custom to have a purely 
Southern one. Perhaps it was because 
there were no heroes or martyrs in the 
Union armies. That would seem to be 
the natural inference to be drawn from 
the quoted paragraph. 





MEAT FOR THE ARMY. 


The question of supplying meat to 
the growing army of the nation is a 
serious one, and is greatly troubling 
the army officials at Washington. The 
men who recently left good homes 
where high living was the rule rather 
than the exception, find it difficult to 
accept salt meats in place of the juicy 
steaks, mutton chops, roasts, ete., to 
which they have been accustomed. <A 
recent dispatch from Washington 
says: 

“The commissary department of the 
army is in a quandary regarding the 
proper method to pursue in supplying 
the army with fresh meat. At this 
season of the year the climate of the 
South is a difficult obstacle to sur- 
mount when the question of supplying 
an army of perhaps 100,000 men is con- 
sidered. 

“Commissary-General Eagan has been 
attempting to solve the problem for 
some time, but finally gave up in de- 
spair and sent for representative pack- 
ers in the West. A number of these 
experts vecently arrived in Washing- 
ton, and after several conferences sub- 
mitted three suggestions: First, to 
send the meat frozen and packed in 
boxes; the second plan was to have 
the owners of cattle to take their 
herds to Cuba and the South, the gov- 
ernment, of course, to guarantee pro- 
tection; the third suggestion was to 
slaughter the cattle in the United 
States wherever convenient and ship 
the dressed beef in refrigerator cars. 

“It was decided that none of the 
suggestions were practicable, as frozen 
beef will not withstand the hot cli- 
mate of Cuba for more than forty 
eight hours, and if the offerers send 
their herds te be slaughtered as want- 
ed they would require too muci for 
risk, and the third plan was rejected 
as the government would be obliged to 
build a large supply station. in vider 
to preserve the beef which would be 
shipped in refrigerator cars.” 

The methods followed by the quar- 
termaster’s department in the “late 
unpleasantness” are full of suggestion 
to those officials now charged with the 
duty of supplying the army with sub- 
sistence. Repeated trials of various 
methods finally ended in sait pork and 
bacon being made the basis of the 
meat rations, and this met with the 
entire approval of the soldiers,  al- 
though they generally protested loudly 
when first placed upon such a diet. The 
fact is, pork contains more nutriment 
and energy in the same compass and 
weight than any other class of meut. 
Thus the man who can consume one 
and a quarter pounds of fresh meat 
per day is fully satisfied with three- 
quarters of a pound of pork or bacon. 
That means a good deal when a man 
has to carry three to five days’ rations 
with him when marching, in addition 
to the balance of his rations—such as 
bread, coffee, sugar and salt. Then 
pork does not spoil in the haversack, 
while fresh meat is a constant source 
of annoyance during hot weather, and 
robs the soldier of meat at many a 
meal. The longer pork and bacon is 
used while the soldier is on active 
duiy, the more he appreciates its value 
in sustaining his strength and main- 
taining him in health. Fresh meat is 
sure to cause bowel troubles during 
hot weather, while good pork and ba- 
con are great preventives. 

To attempt to supply a large army 
of fifty or sixty thousand men with 
fresh meat is a large and costiy un- 
dertaking, and will surely fail if that 
army’s supplies have to be transported 
any distance. To kill the beeves and 
freeze their meat is all right so long 
as the meat is frozen, but when it be- 
comes thawed out under a hot sun it 
has to be eaten at once or it becomes 
uneatable. The other method adopted 
in the late war was to drive a herd of 
‘attle in the rear of each division of 
the army. When the division en- 
‘amped for the night enough cattle 
were slaughtered to furnish each man 
with a day’s ration. It was really the 
only practical means discovered to 
furnish fresh meat. But there were 





several very grave defects in the sys- 
tem. The cattle were driven all day 
in the dusty roads, hot and thirsty, and 


were in anything but good 
condition for killing, Imme- 
diately upon arrival at the 


camping place, those to be killed were 
shot, skinned, cut up and distributed 
at once to the troops. The meat was 
not in condition to use, but it had to 
be used at once. We have seen steaks 
from an animal cooking which half 
an hour before had been marching 
with the troops, and its blood must 
have been in a feverish condition and 
the meat consequently unwholesome. 
We believe a great deal of the sick- 
ness experienced by the troops came 
from the use of such meats. 

Then, too, fresh meat becomes taste- 
less and insipid to the soldier on active 
duty. It does not satisfy him like 
salt pork or bacon, nor does it make 
as good a combination with hard 
bread. If those interested will take 
note of the food used by the natives of 
hot climates, they can learn something 
useful. The Mexican uses a great deal 
of lard in his cooking. The Italian and 
Spaniard uses olive oil, and the French- 
nian uses lard and olive oil. The use 
of such articles has been proven by 
long experience to be in accordance 
with sound sense in the countries men- 
tioned. The use of pork and bacon 
furnishes the digestive system with 
just what it requires in a warm and 
enervating climate, where diseases of 
the digestive organs are frequent and 
deadly. Let the soldiers, for their own 
comfort and safety, learn to be satis- 
fied with meats which are best calecu- 
lated to maintain their health and 


strength. It will assuredly be greatly 
to their physical well-being while 
wearing the uniform of the United 
States. 





SERVES THEM RIGHT. 


The newspapers of New York City 
are lamenting the fact that the wave 
of reform which carried Mayor Strong 
into office in that city, and brought 
about many wholesome changes iv the 
management of its public affairs, such 
as the proper cleaning of the streets, 
the prevention of blackmail by the po- 
lice, the relegation of corrupt mea to 
private life, and the filling of their 
places by competent and reputable cit- 
izens, has been succeeded by a return 
to power of the very men who had 
made themselves notorious in the gocd 
old days, when every policeman col- 
lected tribute from the low grog shops, 
gambling houses, and other disrepuia- 
ble places within his beat. Even rep- 
utable business men were compelled 
to pay tribute to the corrupt officials 
then in power or be subjected to con- 
tinual petty annoyances which inter- 


fered seriously with their business, 
After a few years of freedom 
from extortion and robbery they 
feel its return all the more ser- 


iously, and are loud in their eom- 
plaints. They blame every one but 
themselves for the condition of affairs 
in that misgoverned city. It is always 
the other fellow that is to blame, not 
ourselves. Most of the newspapers are 
denouncing Tom Platt and Richard 
Croker for the trouble. These men 
have only one vote each; the ballot is 
secret; every voter had an opportunity 
to vote as he pleased; Mayor Van 
Wyck had a majority of their votes, 
and was legally elected mayor of the 
combined cities of New York and 
Brooklyn. There are nearly 5,000,000 
people under his jurisdiction, Pre- 
vious to his election he was well 
known, and his friends, such as Mr. 
Croker and _ his followers, were also 
known. With this knowledge the peo- 
ple elected him. Many thousands of 
good citizens must have voted and 
worked for him or he would not iave 





been successful. If his actions do yo} 
suit them, let them take the blame to 
themselves, and not attempt to make 


Platt and Croker and Van Wyck re- 
sponsible. The mugwump who was 


too good to work among the masses. 
or go to the polls election day, is equai 
ly as responsible as the ward heete; «- 
the political boss. 
to bear their share of the blame -.; 
well as the expense of having disrep- 
utable and dishonest men occupying 
the highest public offices, and dispens- 
ing patronage to their followers. The 
people of New York, after trying oul 
government by reputable men for : 
few years, deliberately chose to go 
back to the old system of extortion, 
fraud, and robbery—and, under the cir 
cumstances, it is good enough for thei: 








THE TRUTH ABOUT CRIMSON 
CLOVER. 


The Year-Book of the Department of 
Agriculture for 1897 has been received, 
and we find it quite an interesting vol 
A chapter in it is devoted to le 


oe 
vere Is 


ume. 
guminous forage 
what is said about crimson clover: 
“This annual clover has bot become 
firmly established as a valuable wii 
ter soil mulch and green manure crop. 
{ is of comparatively recent introd: « 
tion in American agriculture, al 
though it has been grown in Southern 
Europe for fifty years or more. As it 
the case of all the new forage crops. 
extravagant claims have been made 
concerning its value. “It is not adapted 
to the Northern states, where the win 
ters are severe, nor does it succeed in 
the prairie region. Stimson clover 
thrives on the lighter sandy loams, re 
quires a great deal of moisture, and 
will not withstand either © summer 
droughts or severe winter cold. 1ese 
conclusions have only been arrived at 
after wasteful expenditure of thou- 
sands of dollars by Northern farmers 
in the purchase of crimson clover seed. 
This crop may be grown in the states 
south of a line through New Jersey, 
Mast Tennessee, and Central Texas. 
Above this line crimson clover often 
matures fine crops, but cannot be de- 
pended upon. It is better adapted to 
the needs of the Southern farmers.” 


if the information contained in the 
above paragraph had been published 
two or three years ago it would have 
saved farmers in this State considera- 
ble money. The fine qualities which 
many of the agricultural writers de- 
clared were possessed by crimson clo- 
ver, copied from onejournal to another. 
long before any practical knowledge 
of the plant and its characteristics 
eould be had, led hundreds into dis- 
earding the common red clover, the 
sheet anchor of successful agriculture 
in this State, and attempting to replace 
it with crimson clover. Of course, the 
results were not what was expected. 
A few farmers grew the crop to plow 
under, and for this purpose it did fairly 
well. But the fact is, as the above ex 
tract says, crimson clover is not suited 
to our climate, and the sooner this is 
realized the beiter. 

The introduction of the cowpea into 
the Northern counties of this State is 
on a par with the attempted introdatc- 
tion of crimson clover. The cowpea 
wants a warm soil, and is more sus- 
ceptible to cold or frost than the corn 
plant. It is no better as a renovating 
crop than the field pea, erroneously 
called the Canada field pea, which is 
hardy up to the shores of Lake Su- 
perior. The cowpea will not mature 
with any regularity north of the mid- 
dle tier of counties of the State. It 
really requires more warmth to do well 
than Indian corn. 


crops, and 





The 85th annual report of the State 
board of agriculture for 1895-6 (iva TH. 
Butterfield, secretary, Agricultural Col- 
lege) is a little slow in reaching us. 
considering the progressive State it 
comes from.—Country Gentleman. 

Our cotemporary may think that the 
publication was a little late, but it has 
really been highly favored, No copy of 
the report has yet reached this office. 


And they will have ° 
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The first of Michigan’s crop of straw- 
berries were shipped from Benton Har- 
bor on Wednesday of last week, May 
25, The variety was the Early Michi- 
gan. Prospects for the crop are good. 
Chicago will get the bulk of the crop 
from the west shore, as usual. 


on 





A subscriber at Charlotte asks for 
some method by which he can get rid 
of woodechucks and gophers, which are 
greatly troubling him. The best thing 
for the purpose we know of is bisul- 
phide of carbon, which you can get at 
a drug store. Get some of this, and 
when you know that the woodchuck 
has retired to the privacy of ‘his exca- 
vation in your field, take some old cot- 
ton rags, roll them into a ball, soak 
them in the bisulphide a few seconds, 
roll the ball down the hole, and then 
fill in the hole. The woodchuck will 
never be heard of again, and his re- 
mains will help fertilize the field which 
he damaged while alive. Go to work 
in the sasne manner with the gopher. 
it is equally effective with these pests. 
Bisulphide of carbon is as inflammable 
as gasoline, and no fire must be al- 
lowed near it. Keep it in a jug or bot- 
tle, and tightly corked, or it will escape 
into the air. It is deadly to insects 
under ground, because its gas pene- 
trates in all directions and stifles them. 
It does not injure plants or treés, 





CAUSES OF PRESENT COMMER- 
CIAL STRENGTH. 





From the Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 
The extraordinarily favorable state 
of the foreign trade of the United 
States at present is worthy of close 
attention. It is supposed to be due to 
the exceptionalshipmentsof food stuffs 
to Europe at high prices, and this is, 
of course, one reason for the unprece- 
dented excess of exports over imports 
which has been accumulated in the 
past ten months of the fiscal year. 
But this is not the whole explanation. 
Once before in this decade very simi- 
lar conditions have prevailed respect- 
ing the world’s harvests. As in 1897, 
so in 1891, the European crops were a 
failure, while the United States har- 
vested an even larger crop of wheat 
than in the past year, for which and 
other food stuffs the demand from 
Europe was as urgent as it is to-day. 
Then, too, as now, we were working 
under an extremely high tariff. Ae- 
cordingly comparison is here made be- 
tween the volume of staple exports of 
the past ten months of the present fis- 
cal year, and of the same period in 
IS91-2, and we have extended the com- 
parison to include the whole summary 
of the merchandise export and im- 
port trade for the periods in question: 








10 months 1897-8 1891-2 
BrOQQStiite: cc .ces0ud $257,320,393 $253,065 ,029 
Provisions Aaa Need 156,220,927 183,404,570 
SOMONE: aos oe sais anes 210,234,381 288,519,323 
PEtPOIGUM s.sicd caw 45,626,853 37,546,314 
DOU eS enc Ninils «+» $669, 402,494 $662,535 ,836 
Other exports ........ 356,024,187 233,312,602 
Grand’ total: 3245.2 $1,025,426 ,681 $895,848,438 
IMDOME ss 66i05- Sse ces 511,181,186 686,642,917 





Iexcess of exports....$ 514,245,495 $209,205,521 

The facts especially to be noted in 
this comparison are: (1) that the fa- 
vorable trade balance or excess of ex- 
ports over imports was much less than 
one-lalf as large in 1891-2 as in the 
saine period of the present fiscal year; 


and yet, (2) experts of the great staple |; 


articles of export enumerated above 
Were in the earlier period nearly equal 
to those of the latter period—the to- 
tal in one ease being $662,500,000, and 
%669,400,000 in the other. 

Hence the present enormous excess 
of exports, in comparison with that of 
the earlier period, is not due to the 
exceptional demand for food — stuffs 
lrom Europe, because such a demand 
prevailed tu an almost equal extent 1n 
ISM1-2. What it is due to is strikingly 
shown in the other figures of the table. 
here is, first, a decline in imports of 
some $175,000,000 in the later as com- 
bared with the earlier ten months; and 
there is, second, an increase of nearly 
123,000,000 in other miscellaneous ex- 
ports, chiefly manufactures. 

rhese are points so important that 
We cannot place them before the stu- 
lent of our industrial situation with 
Suflicient emphasis. To what, in the 
‘rst place, are we to attribute the 
Staller volume of imports at present 
‘S compared with 1891-2? Apparently 
tol to the Dingley tariff, sitice the 
‘qually high MeKinley tariff was in 





force during the other period. One 
reason for the smaller imports of the 
past ten months is that large importa- 
tions made just prior to its enactment 
near the beginning of the preseut fiscal 
year partly anticipated the demands 
of the year. But another and more 
important reason is that commodity 
prices in the domestic market, aside 
from grain and provisions, have ruled 
at a much lower level recently than 
in 1891-2. They are not only lower 
compared with that earlier period, but 
they are lower relative to prices in the 
world’s markets and more nearly on a 
level with foreign prices. 





SHOULD BE IN EVERY FARMER'S 
LIBRARY. 





The volume on “Feeds and Feeding” 
recently published by Prof. W. A. 
Henry, of the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station, is certainly the most practical 
and valuable ever issued on the sub- 
jects treated. It is a handbook which 
every stockman, be he breeder or feed- 
er, should have at hand for reference. 
It is a book of 650 pages, and is filled 
with just the information wanted by 
the feeder and breeder. There is hard- 
ly a question which can come up in the 
practice of the stockman which can- 
not be answered from the facts collect- 
ed and arranged in its pages. The sub- 
jects treated are Plant Growth and 
Animal Nutrition, Feeding Stuffs, and 
Feeding Farm Animals. These sub- 
jects are subdivided into many parts, 
and each one is treated elaborately and 
fully, and wholly from the practical 
standpoint of ascertained facts and ex- 
periences. The work is sold at $2 per 
copy, postage prepaid. We have made 
arrangements to furnish it in connec- 
tion with The Farmer, and will send it 
and the paper for one year for $2.50, 
postage prepaid. We feel we are do- 
ing every reader of The Farmer a 
favor in enabling him to get this valu- 
able work at such a reasonable price. 





MICHIGAN’S CROP PROSPECTS. 





The weekly bulletin issued by the 
weather bureau at Lansing says of the 
outlook for crops: 

“Warm temperature and well distrib- 
uted showers have been very favora- 
ble to all crops; there has been a con- 
tinued improvement in wheat, rye, 
grass and meadowe, and the soil has 
been in fine condition for field work. 
The continued improvement in wheat 
has put that crop in especially fine con- 
dition; in the southern counties it is 
heading. Rye continues to do finely 
and is generally in head in most coun- 
ties of the lower peninsula, Grass and 
oats have come forward rather slowly, 
but the past week has shown a marked 
improvement in them. Oats had a 
rather chilly start, but are now gener- 
ally above ground, and although some- 
what small, show health and vigor. 
Corn planting is generally nearing 
completion in the more northerly coun- 
ties of the State; in the southern and 
central sections it is above ground, 
shows a good stand and its cultivation 
in those sections has quite generally 
begun. <A few correspondents com- 
plain that cutworms have done some 
damage to corn and necessitated  re- 
planting. Hay is in a generally promis- 
ing condition; new meadows are rather 
light, but old meadows are quite heavy. 
Pastures are fine. There is almost a 
general complaint from the larger fruit 
districts that peach trees are quite bad- 
ly affected by curl leaf; this week’s 
reports also indicate that the yield of 
late or winter apples will be lighter 
than was thought at first; otherwise 
the fruit prospects continue fine. 
Strawberries are turning red and Mich- 
igan fruit will soon be on the market. 
Bean ground is being prepared, and 
some bean planting has begun. Late 
potato planting is in progress, and in 
the more southerly counties is finish- 
ed,” 

There are a number of “Morro Cas- 
tles” or forts in Spain. The word 
“Morro” means “promontory.” Hence 
a fort built on high land gets the 
name. ‘ 





A number of gentlemen who are in- 
terested in the subject of forestry, and 
who have given some_ atten- 
tion to the condition of the 
forests of this State, met at Lansing 
last week and discussed plans for @em- 
onstrating to the next legislature the 
need of a state forestry comunission. 
It will be remembered that such a 
commission formerly existed in this 
State, but it was abolished several 
years ago on the ground that it had 
accomplished nothing of importance. 





At the meeting last week a committee, 
consisting of Regent Farr, of the Uni- 
versity, C. W. Garfield, of Grand Rap- 
ids, and Land Commissioner French, 
was appointed to prepare a Dill to be 
presented to the next legislature cre- 
ating a state forestry commission, 
whose duty it shall be to provide ways 
and means for the protection of the 
forests of the State. Another meeting 
will be held at Lansing June 8, at 
which time it is expected the commit- 
tee will make its report, and proposed 
plans will be further discussed. It is 
stated that an effort will be made to 
have the various political parties en- 
dorse this movement at the coming 
State conventions. 


Legal Department. 


CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, Detroit. 














Highway Commissioner—Neglect of 
Duty—Penalty.—O. C., Ironwood, Mich.— 
What can be done when a highway com- 
missioner refuses to act after petition is 
presented in regular form for opening 
highway?—The commissioner is liable to 
forfeiture of $10, and, furthermore, formal 
charges should be made against him, ask- 
ing for his removal. Take matter up with 
prosecuting attorney, and if he fails to 
act, place case before attorney-general. 
Appeal does not lie to township board, 
except upon acts of commissioner. 


Partition Fences.—W. Z., Half Way, 
Mich.—Is a congregation compelled to 
keep a fence around their cemetery? If 
so, is each neighbor compelled to build 
his share?—The neighbor on either side 
may compel the congregation to build 
one-half the fence between their lands, or 
the congregation may likewise compel 
either neighbor to erect his share of 
fence. No damages can be collected for 
trespass unless partition fences are in 
proper repair and fences are of legal 
height, viz., four and one-half feet. 


Song Birds Protected.—E. A., Cold- 
water, Mich.—What is penalty for killing 
song birds?—It is a misdemeanor, punish- 
able by fine of not less than $10 nor more 
than $125 and costs, or imprisonment in 
county jail not exceeding six months, or 
both, at any time or in any manner what- 
ever, to injure, kill, or destroy, or to at- 
tempt to injure, kill, or destroy, any 
robin, night-hawk, whip-poor-will, finch, 
thrush, lark, swallow, yellow bird, blue 
bird, brown thresher, cat bird, wren, mar- 
tin, oriole, sea gull, woodpecker, bobolink, 
or any song bird or insectivorous bird ex- 
cept black bird, blue jay, English sparrow 
and butcher bird. 

Road District and Road Machine Com- 
pany Tangle.—Highway Commissioner.— 
Road machine company misrepresented 
facts and thus obtained signatures to con- 
tract for road machine. Prosecuting at- 
torney informs me we are each liable. 
Would like to put other farmers of State 
on their guard against these pests. Want 
latest supreme court decision—We can 
give no law or advice without full state- 
ment of facts and copy of contract. Your 
prosecuting attorney’s advice is probably 
correct. You made your mistake in not 
consulting him before you entered into the 
contract. Your experience is hereby given 
as a warning to all our readers. 


Making Will—Probate of Same.—Sub- 
scriber, Okemos, Mich.—I want to dispose 
of a smal] amount by will. Would it be 
necessary to have such will probated? If 
so, how much will it cost? How long will it 
take to have it done? Will a lawyer have 
to do it?—Your best and cheapest plan is 
to go to a good lawyer, and have him 
draw up your will and fully inform you 
as to its effect. A will is not probated 
until after the death of its maker, and it 
may be probated by any one who pos- 
sesses it. A lawyer is not necessary, but 
his employment is always advisable. If 
you draw your own will name some one 
as executor, and have it signed in your 
presence by two witnesses, who must also 
sign in the presence of each other and at 
your request. The person named as exec- 
utor, or the one to whom the property is 
left, should not sign as a witness. 


Owner of Land May Cut Trees in High- 
way Adjacent to His Farm.—A. S. P., 
Rochester, Mich.—Can damages be col- 
lected, or fine imposed upon farmer who 
cuts forest trees standing in the highway 
alongside of his land?—No, Adjacent own- 
ers have title to land to the middle of the 
highway. They own and control this 
land absolutely, may plant and crop it, 
and otherwise use it, subject to the right 
of the public to use the same for the cus- 
tomary purposes of unobstructed travel 
and passage along the same. “Trees 
standing or lying on any land over which 
any highway shall be laid out shall be 
for the proper use of the owner of such 
land or person otherwise entitled thereto, 
except such of them ag may be requisite 
to make or repair the highways or bridges 
on the same land, or within one mile of 
the same; but no trees reserved for shade 
or ornament shall be used for such pur- 
poses.”’—Howell’s Statutes, Section 1433. 
The supreme court, moreover, has held in 
Clark vs. Dasso, 34 Mich., 86, that ‘trees 
in a highway are the property of adjacent 
owner.” Howell’s Statutes, Section 1405, 
provides a penalty for the willful injury 
or destruction of trees or shrubs planted 
along the margin of highway, or purpose- 
ly left there for ornament, but this is ef- 
fective against third persons only. 





An Economical Water Supply, 


for all purposes, whether for home use, irrigation 
or anywhere water is wanted. is obtainable by use 
of the simple but efficient Rife Hydraulic Ram. 
This invention is constructed upon an entirely new 
application of principles, and is simplicity itself, 
of fittle cost to erect, enduring and reliable. The 
benefits of a constant water supply can be enjoyed 
py those living remote from the city as completely 
and economically ascity residents. Send for par- 
ticulars, illustrations and prices. Adaress Rife 
Hydraulic Engine Mfg. Co., 126 Liberty St., New 
York. 





We Will 
Send You 





Every week from now 
to January 1, 1899~ the 
balance of this year— 
on receipt of only 
25 cents (stamps of 
silver). The regular 
subscription price 1s 
$2.50 per year. 
wt 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 


Founded A. D. 1728 by Benjamin 
Franklin. 16 pages without an 
uninteresting pafagraph. Equal 
in literary merit to the best of the 
monthly magazines, with strong 
short stories as a special feature, 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED 


By America’s best Artists. Fic- 
tion with illustrations from life by 
Photography, and many Special 
Articles of timely interest, ac- 
companied by views taken hy 
THE POST'S staf of Photo- 
Reporters. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
PHILADELPHIA 














Cider and Wine Press Machinery 
POWER AND HAND PRESSES. 
Capacity 10 to 120 Bbls. in 10 hours. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
ie § Empire State Pul'ey and Press €0., 
‘ wy (Successors to Schenck & Sheridan.) 

o” FULTON, Oswego Co., N.Y. 


fydraulie Cider and Wine Presses, 


Racks and Cloths. Catalogue free. Write 
THOMAS-ALBRIGHT CO., - - Goshen, Ind. 


BINDER TWINE Prices. 


Write at once for prices. Iwill save farmers money 
on binder twine and implements of all kinds. Write 
quick. B. F. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 


GENTS WANTED for “Our Naval War With 
Spain,” splendidly illustrated; only authentic 
book to be published; free outfit now ready; act 
quick National Pub. Co., Lakeside Bldg , Chicago. 

















Choice re-selected Gold Mine, 
best grown. Price $1.00 per 
bushel. Bags free when full. 
5 A. H. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 


When writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer, 
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Che Household. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E, ROCK- 
WoopD. 








We should be pleased to have any of our read- 
ers who take an interest in household topics, 
send in their views and opinions upon any sub- 
ject which is under discussion, or which they 
wish discussed. The invitation is general, and 
we hope to see it accepted by many. Address 
all letters for The Household to Mrs. Ella E. 
Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 








For The Michigan Farmer. 
AN OLD-FASHIONED MOTHER. 





She had never heard of a “woman’s 
club,” 

rae. <<. s a 

But was well informed of her neighbors’ 
needs, 

And helped to relieve them, too. 

“A woman’s congress,” were foreign 
words, 

Unknown to her untaught ear, J 

But the congress of home, where its 
members met 

In session each day in the year 

She knew all about, 

And had never a doubt 

How its ways and means should appear. 


Her daughters were trained in indus- 
trious ways, 

And womanly virtues rare; 

In household lore their hands were skilled 

To practice with thoughtful care. 

They never sighed at vacation time 

At a lake resort to abide, ; 

Or to steady their nerves, which were 
weak and worn, 

By an oft-indulged bicycle ride; 

But with healthful zest 

They enjoyed their rest 

At work by their mother’s side. 


This old-fashioned mother I used to know, 
Had never a call to stand 

And raise her voice in a public place 
To save the dear youth of her land; 
But she gave her own sors an inheritance 


rare, 
Of character, honest and strong, 
A resolute will that was firm to resist 
Temptation to folly and wrong. 
And with these for a start, 
The fond mother heart 
Could lead them in safety along. 


And so they grew up, earnest women 
and men, 

And went forth into hemes of their own, 

And gave in return to their children’ who 
came 

The training their childhood had known; 

Thus the wor:d was made better by each 

humble life, 

And if the fond mother above 

Could see the result of her patience and 
care, : 

Wherever her earth children rove, 

She would cry in surprise 

From her home in the skies, 

“Bless the Lord for rewarding my love.” 


Oh! up-to-date mothers! who earnestly 
strive 

To banish all sins that ensnare, 

Leave not your own firesides if one single 

soul 

Needs your precept, example, or prayer; 

The’ world is in need of brave workers, 
we know. 

Wherever sin-stricken ones roam, 

But preventing, is better than curing al- 

ways, 

And the nearest +o this you can come 

[Is to see that a warm, 

Loving, earnest reform 

Is begun in the congress of home. 

MARY A. SIMPSON. 


HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 





THE CEMETERY LOT. 
If there can be anything which looks 
more dreary and desolate than a neg- 
lected country graveyard I am sure I 
do not know what it is. Left to grow 
up to weeds and briars, fence tumbling 
down and headstones toppling over, 
with vines and shrubbery untrained 
and untrimmed growing in every di- 
rection at their own sweet will, clam- 
bering over sunken graves and imped- 
ing footsteps of the intruder on every 
side. It is not showing proper respect 
for the departed when such neglect for 
their last resting place is allowed, and 
no one can look upon it without feel- 
ing that this must be sadly wanting. 
If there is one argument more con- 
vincing than all others to my mind in 
favor of incineration, it is the sight of 
such a burial place as may occasional- 
ly be seen in the country. 
a a a 


At this season of the year an extra 
effort should be made to put the family 
burial plot in good condition for the 
ensuing summer. In well-kept ceme- 
teries how plainly the neglected lot 
stands out from the others; the grass 
is unmown, the unsodded grave cov- 
ered only with struggling weeds and 
already sunken to a level with the 
surrounding earth. There is no head- 
stone, perhaps, not a thing to indicate 
who it is that lies there, neglected, un- 
cared for, forgotten. O, my friend, if 
one who has thus forgotten to care for 
the last resting place of a loved one 
should chance to read these lines, let 
not this beautiful. springtime pass 
without seeing a change wrought in the 
appearance of that little plat of 
ground! Think of the one or ones who 
lie there and ask yourself if their sad 
eyes do not reproach you for this neg- 
lect. If the men of the family will 
take the team and wagon some day 





with a load of good rich earth and 
some sods from the pasture they can 
make such a change in the appearance 
of that lot that one would hardly 
recognize it. If it will be impossible 
to care for flowers, plant a few neat 
shrubs about the lot, but do not choose 
any that may prove unsatisfactory in 
the end. Beware of those plants 
which spread and soon over-run all 
surroundings. Petunias are pretty for 
such a place, as they self-sow each 
year, and plenty of plants are thus 
provided, and they will thrive where 
almost any other flower would be a 
failure. Pansies are always suitable 
for the cemetery lot, but are more dif- 
ficult to manage, since they require 
greater care. But the neatly sodded 
mounds and a few shrubs will make 
the lot look nicely without anything 
further. The grass should be clipped 
occasionally and all kept trim and 
neat. Where there is a man in charge 
of the cemetery he may be hired for a 
small sum to do this. In case of a 
country cemetery there is usually no 
such person employed and all care 
must be bestowed by friends. 
*- * * 


There are a great many family burial 
lots which are not kept up as they 
should be. It is possible some one 
who will read these lines may have 
been a trifle neglectful in regard to 
this. It is the men who must take 
the lead in the work, the women are 
for the greater part dependent upon 
them to do it, and I am sure there is 
nothing that will please them more 
than that a day or two should be spent 
in fixing up that bit of ground where 
lies all that is mortal of some dear one. 
It may be that father and mother lie 
side by side in the church-yard, their 
graves over-run and neglected. Or it 
may be a tiny mound which is there, 
its dimensions telling so plainly of the 
darling who has left the mother’s arms 
but whose place in her heart has never 
since been filled. 

on * a 

It requires no costly marble to show 
to the world that our dead are not for- 
gotten; but the well-kept sward, the 
few pretty plants or shrubs which are 
within the reach of all, the appear- 
ance which tells of somebody’s care— 
these speak more plainly of loving re- 
membrance than a ponderous granite 
monument set in the midst of a neg- 
lected looking lot. 





MRS. C. T. H. TELLS HOW TO 
MAKE GOOD BREAD. 





The quiet evening hour has arrived, 
the little ones are tucked in for the 
night, the “head of the house” is deep 
in the affairs of the world through the 
medium of his newspaper, and being 
left undisturbed to read or write, my 
thoughts turn this evening to the 
Household, and I am going to step in 
long enough to answer J. E. B.’s re- 
quest for a recipe for bread which 
will keep good. 

_After dinner I boil and mash fine 
six or eight good-sized potatoes, Add 
two tablespoonfuls salt and the same 
of sugar; then thin the mixture with a 
little hot water and sift in a teacup 
of flour, stirring smoothly. If it is a 
little too thick add more hot water. 
It should be a good batter, not too 
thick. Pour all in a jar and set aside 
to cool. Put one yeast cake to soak in 
one-half teacup of lukewarm water. 
When the potato mixture is about milk 
warm add the yeast cake, stirring thor- 
oughly. In the morning, fill your bread 
pan two-thirds full of flour, making a 
hollow in the center. Into this pour 
the yeast, which should be light and 
foamy; rinse out the jar with a pint of 
lukewarm water, and add to the yeast 
‘in the pan; work in enough flour to 
beat good, and beat briskly three or 
four minutes; dust flour over the top, 
cover well and set in a warm place 
until light. It should come to the top 
of the pan. Mix it down and knead 
well. Some say from fifteen to twenty 
minutes. I confess I have never stood 
over the bread pan as long as that, but 
the longer one kneads bread the bet- 
ter will be the result. Let it rise again 
to twice its size, when it is ready for 
loaves. Brush the top of loaves with 
melted lard, which prevents cracking 
on top when baking. They should not 
get too light before baking, and the 
oven must be just right, and one’s ex- 
perience can tell when that is, as every 
housewife understands her own partic- 
ular oven best. As soon as the loaves 
are a nice, golden brown lay a brown 
wrapping paper over the top. Bake 
from three-fourths to one hour. When 
done wrap in a bread cloth and let 
stand until perfectly cool, when it 
should be immediately put away in a 
tin bread can or boiler kept for that 





purpose. In following this method I 
have found no trouble with keeping 
bread from drying out, I have had no 
experience in baking salt-rising bread, 
but for keeping I think it dries out 
much quicker than the yeast bread 
made with potatoes. 

The “head of the house” has gone to 
rest, and the clock pointing to 9 warns 


me I must say good-night. 
MRS. C. T. H. 





VISITING THE SICK. 





Dear sisters of the Household: As I 
enjoy reading the letters so much I 
thought we should not be selfish, but 
each one contribute our mite. Being a 
“shut-in” I appreciate the good advice 
written for those who are in poor 
health, and I agree with those who 
have written in regard to visiting the 
sick. I think it is our duty to do all 
we can to make life pleasant for them. 
One thing that we all can do when we 
are able to be up is to write them 
cheerful letters. That is one ray of 
brightness that I have in the many 
months that I am in bed. I have al- 
ways done all that was possible for the 
sick. Would it not be a good plan for 
us to set aside one-half day for visit- 
ing the sick as often as we can call 
upon them, 

Last year Mrs. Rockwood gave us a 
chapter on rhubarb, and among the 
many good recipes I failed to see one 
for lemon rhubarb pie, which I will 
give, also a tried recipe for johnay 
eake, which I give in answer to the 
call for recipes. 

Our editor reminded us that the busy 
time was coming when correspondence 
would be scarce. Now, if that time 
does come, I hope she will fill the space 
with that interesting Chat on ‘“Back- 
ward Turn Backward,” and the poem 
with the same title, for the benefit of 
new subscribers and us old ones who 
have given our papers to those who 
were not able to subscribe. 

I enjoy Huldah Perkins’ letters from 
the far north, and hope she will not 
forget to write again. 

I will close by wishing we may all 
be able to meet with our editor the 
22d of August on the City of Alpena. 


RAY. 

(The editor echoes that wish. She 

expects to be there to greet friends 
both old and new.) 





STRAWBERRIES. 





The season for canning is again here 
and we must begin to think about cans 
and covers and rubbers, and what we 
are going to put in them. Strawber- 
ries come about the first of anything, 
and when properly done are as nice as 
anything, too. One way we have tried 
is called the sun-cooking process. It is 
useful principally for preserving where 
pound for pound is used. 

The fruit should be picked without 
any dew on it, and should be preserved 
as soon after picking as _ possible. 
Weigh the fruit and sprinkle over it 
upon a large platter equal weight of 
granulated sugar. Let it stand over 
night, and then drain off the juice and 
heat it to boiling. Skim, then add 
the fruit and cook a few minutes when 
it must be lifted out of the syrup on a 
skimmer or sieve and boil the syrup 15 
minutes. Now pour the hot syrup over 
the fruit and set all in the hot sun for 


24 hours. Then put up in jelly glasses- 


or pint cans. It is not supposed to 
ferment, but it is safest to seal in the 
pint fruit jars to be sure of it. The 
fruit and syrup ought not to be deep in 
the platter while it is in the sun. 

I have had good success with straw- 
berries by the old method of canning. 
Simply have perfectly fresh fruit, free 
from mould or rot, and not overripe. 
Make a thick syrup of granulated 
sugar and only water sufficient to pre- 
vent burning while the sugar melts. 
When boiling hot put in berries 
enough for one can only. Allow them 
to just scald up, then dip all the ber- 
ries out into the can, which should be 
in readiness, and fill with the syrup. 
Place on the cover and screw down 








tight, being sure to have a good. new 
rubber and perfect fitting cover. To 
test this, partly fill the can with Water 
before using and screw on the cover 
If water drips out when inverted it 
will be useless to put the fruit into i 
Sometimes two rubbers will cause the 
cover to screw down tightly when one 
fails. 

I have never succeeded in making a 
firm strawberry jelly, but frequent}, 
add some strawberry juice to curray; 
jelly to obtain the flavor. All syrij), 
left after canning or preserving stra iv 
berries is canned for use as pudding 
dressing, ete., for which purpose jt ‘x 
delicious. AXIE X 





RECIPES AND 
THINGS. 


SOME OTHER 





Dear Household Friends: We have 
taken The Farmer for three years and 
I like the Household department very 
much. I always clip out and save all 
new ideas and recipes, but never 
thought I could help in any way unless 
it might be with a few simple, every- 
day recipes. There are some people 
who can’t eat, or don’t like, as much 
molasses as some recipes eall for, so 
will send mine for molasses cake. 

One cup brown sugar; two eggs; hiulf 
eup shortening; half cup buttermilk; 
one big spoonful molasses; one tea- 
spoonful soda, a little ginger and one 
and a half cups flour. 

To make a delicious cream pie take 
two tablespoonfuls flour wet up with 
a little milk, one cup sugar, add a litile 
salt and flavoring and one howl cf 
sweet cream. Beat all together well. 
Line a deep pie plate with crust with 
a ruffle of crust at the top, add ihe 
cream and bake slowly. 

Creamed rice: Half cup rice well 
washed; two-thirds cup sugar, some 
salt and nutmeg. Stir these together 
and add a good quart of milk. Baie 
slowly, stirring occasionally and you 
will have a soft, creamy, delicious pud 
ding. 

I wish the sisters would write more 
about flowers. My plants were bea: 
tiful this past winter. I wish soni 
one would tell me about gloxinias and 
tuberous begonias, as I wish to ir) 
my luck with them this spring. 


JANE 


A PENNY SOCIAL. 





A society of which I am a member 
gave a penny social, which I attended, 
and it proved such a success that | 


| would like to tell the readers of the 


Household about it. The society is 
called “The Benevolents.” The men 
bers give numerous entertainments 
and the proceeds are used for benevo 
lent purposes, and many worthy poor 
are benefited by it, 

For the penny social 150 tickets were 
sold at one penny each, and the holder 
of each ticket was requested to brins 


| as many pennies as he or she is yeais 
/ old—one penny for each year. Phe 


pennies were put in little bags made 0! 
calico and dropped in a box ai tlie 
door as each person entered.  {lici 
were 150 present, and after all had re 
moved their wraps and were seated, 
the box holding the money bags \Ww:~ 
brought in, and the managers of (0 
society made ready to count the pe! 
nies. There were no names on |! 
bags, and therefore ages were}! 
made known, for only the owners ©! 
the bags recognized their own. 

The contents of each bag wet 
counted and put down, and when #!! 
were emptied there was a big pile «! 
pennies on the table. No silver Wis 
among them, for it was a penny par’). 
A good sum was brought in, for ml) 
of the donors were aged people, sever: 
being over 70 years old, and tlic 
youngest 19. After the pennies were 
laid aside there was vocal and instr! 
mental music. Then came a luncheo!! 
of hot coffee, fried cakes, assorte:! 
crackers and cheese. The entire co! 
pany voted the entertainment a st 
cess, and all departed well please: 


with the penny social. 
JLKA 
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SHORT STOPS. 


Clara Bell, writes: Our editor wrote 
come time ago about reading circles 
and | would like to endorse all that 
she said. Either the Chautauqua or 
Bay View is excellent. If one cann>t 
afford the expense of the books alone 
two may buy them together and thus 
divide the expense. Besides the pleas- 
ure and profit for the present, the 
books are a nice addition to one’s li- 
brary. I value highly the shelf in our 
hookease which is filled with my C. lu. 
Ss. @. books. There are histories of 
America, England, Greece and Rome, 
English and American literature, and 
several other books of interest. If you 
cannot do more, possibly you can take 
the Bay View Magazine, that is only 
70 cents a year, and from beginning ‘to 
end is full of interest. Read some good 
thing each day, my sisters. It will rest 
you, and when about your work give 
you something good to think of. 

= s = 

Allie, writes: I can tell tke House- 
hold sisters how to use those nice out- 
ing flannel blankets during the sum- 
mer. Fold them as when on the bed 
(double) and put them under the 
spread in place of a quilt. They are 
very nice and soft used in this manner. 

Then here is something else which 
mav be of benefit to some one: We all 
know how provoking it sometimes is to 
have the stopper to a perfume bottle 
stick so we cannot remove it. It will 
quickly become loosened by holding a 
lighted match under the neck of the 
bottle, first tipping the bottle to one 
side so the heat will surround it. A 
few seconds in the heat will loosen 
it. This may not be much of a help- 
out to the woman who is cooking din- 
ure for a gang of threshers, but may 
be to the girl who is all ready to go for 
2 ride with her best fellow. 
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Sister Sue, writes: I like to read 
Short Stops, and am willing to fur- 
nish my mite toward maintaining the 
interest in that column. Here is ‘y 
contribution for this time, and I prom- 
ise to come again. (Good! Ed.) Our 
folks like cottage cheese, but they like 
it best when freshly made. So, as the 
principal reason for this seemed to be 
that it was a trifle warm when it was 
best relished I decided to try the re- 
sult of warming over what was left for 
next time. The bow] containing it was 
set in a basin of hot water and stirred 
with a fork occasionally until well 
warmed through, which made it like 
new again. 

I wish some one would write about 
ducks and chickens and turkeys. I 
have all these and am trying to raise 
young ones, but find it rather dis- 
couraging when rats are so thick as 
they are here. 

CONTRIBUTED RECIPES. 

Whipped Cream Cake.—Three eggs. 
one cup white sugar, one of flour, three 
tablespoons sweet milk, a pinch of salt, 
three teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 
Beat well and bake in three layers. 

N;. GT. 

Potato Yeast Bread.—Cook six large 
potatoes in a quart of water. Mash 
and put them back into the water they 
were cooked in. Add another quart of 
water, having about two quarts in all. 
Now add half a cup of granulated 
sugar and two tablespoonfuls of salt. 
Dissolve one and a half yeast cakes 
in a little water and stir in with the 
rest when cool. No flour is required 
Let this stand 24 hours, then use half 
of it to start your bread with and re- 
serve the remainder to make more 
veast with for next time. Keep yeast 
ina cool place in summer. 

MINTA. 


Berry Pudding.—Take any kind of 
herries and spread them over a rich 
crust. Fold up, place in a pudding 
pan, add one tablespoonful butter, one 
teacupful of sugar, and season with 
nutmeg. Over all pour a quart of boil- 
ing water. Bake one hour in a moder- 
ate oven. The latter preparation makes 
the sauce for the pudding. 

Baked Codfish.—Pick up the fish and 
freshen a little. Then put into a dish 
a layer of cracker crumbs, then one of 
fish. Over each layer sprinkle pepper 
and butter. Continue until you have 
‘wo layers fish and three of crackers. 
Beat two eggs with milk enough to 
cover the whole. Bake about three- 
quarters of an hour. 





Some time since one of our cor- 
respondents asked for a recipe for col- 
oring red on cotton goods. The fol- 
lowing we find in the Country Gentle- 
lan: 

Red fer cotton: Boil the cloth in a 








weak solution of pearlash, an ounce to 
a gallon of water. Wash and dry. 
Steep in a decoction of bruised nut- 
galls. Then steep in a warm alum 
water; dry, and steep again. Now boil 
in a dye made of three-fourths of a 
pound of madder to every pound of the 
goods. Take out, dry, and return to 
the dye for a second boiling. When 
partly dry wash in warm suds. 





Lucey McH, offers to send recipes for 
currant and raspberry jelly, also some 
other canning and pickling recipes. We 
hope she will send them very soon as 
the season for using them is at hand. 
Her grape jelly recipe will appear in 
due time. Please remember to write 
only on one side of the paper. 
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THE LOVER’S QUEST. 


BY ERNEST GLANVILLE, 
Author of ‘“‘The Lost Heiress,’’ ‘The Fossicker,” 
“A Fair Colonist,” ‘‘The Golden Rock,” ete. 





(COPYRIGHTED, 1897. BY ERNEST GLANVILLE. } 
(Continued.) 

“The slave will draw daily from the 
provisions such as you require, and 
what we have is yours, but it would 
be better if you kept apart and reflect- 
ed on what I have said concerning the 
quick delivery of the arms; and also if 
you did not cross Amol, the dervish.” 

“And I also warn you,” said Miles, 
boldly, “that for every wrong you have 
done me, or may do, you will be called 
to account.” 

“It would take a long search to find 
out the secret of such a place as this,” 
said Abdol, quietly, “and a long ear 
to catch the word of your trouble. Rest, 
my friend, and be wise, lest this place 
prove your tomb.” And with these 
ominous words he stalked away, leav- 
ing Miles wrapped in gloomy reflec- 
tions. 

Soon, however, he shook off the fit 
of depression, and after a keen look 
around at the beetling walls, and posi- 
tion of the caves, he entered the hut, 
where, to his great pleasure, he found 
the most of his luggage. He busied 
himself for some time looking through 
his things, and glancing at the pages 
of a book on African travel, until the 
sound of a low laugh drew his atten- 
tion to the door. Glancing up he saw 
the face, apparently, of an old man, 
so lined and furrowed that the eyes 
looked like mere slits. 

“Well,” said Miles, sharply. 

“Eh! dinnah!” 


“Dinner, eh! I suppose you are my 


boy. Well, bring it in.’ 

“Mein Gott!’ was the startling re- 
ply, and the little eyes suddenly 
gleamed. 


“What's that?’ said Miles, startled 
at the words. “Who in Heaven’s name 
are you?” 

The slave stepped in at the door, re- 
vealing a little old man, partly clad in 
about a yard of dirty cotton, out of 
which projected his wiry, naked, cof- 
fee colored legs and arms. 

Miles smiled at the strange figure, 
and an answering smile broadened 
across the wizened face. 

“Es jij Englander, my baas?” 

“Yes,” said Miles, slowly. ‘I am an 
Englishman. Who are you?” 

“Oh, my bass, my master, ek es en 
Hottentot. Jij es en Englander, Mein 
Gott alamatig. It is wonder-like!”’ 

“A Hottentot!’ said Miles, with the 
reflection that the word was a term 
of reproach, as signifying a debased 
type of savage. “Where from?” 

“Krom the Kaap, baas, where are 
many Englanders.” 

“Are you slave?” 

“Slave, ek! Look, baas, look,” and 
turning his shoulder he showed that 
the whole back was bruised and cross- 
ed by long angry weals. ‘“Neh-sieur, 
ek es’ne a slave. I work not for ver- 
domde mensche, no, and they beat me, 
ja, every day. But for you, my mas- 
ters, oh, yes, I work. Mein Gott—my 
baas,” and the little fellow threw him- 
self down on the ground and sobbed 
in his delight, as he caught Miles by 
the ankles. 

“Get up,” said Miles gruffly, ‘there 
is a man watching you.” 

In an instant the old man was quiet, 
and after one rapid glance over his 
shoulder at an Arab squatting some 
yards away from the door, sprang to 
his feet, ; 

“De Duivel,” be hissed, while his 
face worked with suppressed passion. 
“It igs Amol, bad, bad. Kick me, baas. 
so he think you are angry with me. 
Else he take me away.” 








Miles rose and kicked the Hottentot 
soundly out of the door, and once cut- 
side the servant shook his fist at his 
master and called him in Arab the son 
of a pig. The man, Amol, laughed, 
and shouting something, went back, 
and as he went Miles noticed that his 
hair was red, and one arm carried in 
a sling. “So,” he thought, “that is 
Amol, the man who tried to cut me 
down. He has not lost time in spying 
upon me.’’ 

The discovery of a fellow-sufferer in 
his own servant put out of his mind, 
however, all fear of Arab hate, anil 
from that moment he began to plan 
his escape. There could be no doubi 
that the Hottentot had every reason 
to free himself from the clutches of his 
brutal masters, and if he could be 
trusted, his assistance might prove of 
the utmost value. 

He studied his queer attendant on 
his entrance with the balls of mutton 
and rice, but the Hottentot wore a 
sullen mien and took himself off after 
setting down the food. 

As the evening came on the Arab 
chief entered the door and _ invited 
Miles to witness a dance by his Nu- 
bian girls. 

“But where,” he 
slave?” 

“IT don’t know. 
his services.”’ 

“The little pig! It is always so with 
him, and none can tame him, not even 
our friend Amol. I will send you a 
girl in his place, and throw the ani- 
mal to the leopard.” 

“Leave him to me, chief. It will be 
a pleasure for me in my idleness to 
break him.” 

“Well, my friend, don’t strike him 
in your English way, with the clenched 
hand, for his head is of iron. Whip 
him on the soles of his feet. They sre 
tender. The girls and the coffee are 
ready, but just come with me if vou 
will, while I see to the barrier.” — 

The Arab chief slowly led the way 
down the centre of the little valley to 
the only exit, where he whispered a 
word to three armed men who stood 
guard where the passage was so nar: 
row that a man with both arms 
stretched could touch either side. 

“There are other men at the far en- 
trance,” said Abdol, quietly. “The 
guards have been strengthened since 
an attempt was made by some black 
slaves to escape. They killed one of 
our men and disabled another before 
the alarm was given.” 

“Did they escape?” 

“Escape! Mash Allah! We do not 
bring slaves from the Lakes to let 
them run free with the secret of this 
hiding place. I think two of them 
pushed through the passage, but I 
sent Nimr after them, and he pulled 
them down in the dry khor. It was a 
waste, but then Nimr will kill.’’ 

“Who is Nimr?’ said Miles, with an 
uncomfortable sensation at the grim 
significance of the Arab’s words. 

“T had meant to show you to him. 
This way,” and the chief went up 
along the base of the cliff to a small 
cavern strongly barred. “Have you 
a match? Strike it and look in.” 

Miles struck a mateh and cradling 
it in his hands peered into the dark- 
ness. Suddenly out of the gloom, 
about a foot off, there shone out two 
large green eyes, while there was the 
sound of an animal sniffing. 

“Why.” said Miles, dropping the 
match as it burnt his fingers, “it is a 
leopard.”’ 

“It is Nimr, and he has smelt you. 
I have trained him since he was a 
cub, and he is as sure as a dog on ithe 
scent.” 5 

“Do you hunt game with him?’ 

“IT hunt men. Yes, my friend, and 
if there were light enough for you to 
watch him crouch and steal along the 
trail, I would put him upon that slave 
of yours.” 

The Arab made this cold-blooded 
suggestion with no more feeling than 
if he had been discussing the gifts of 
a favorite pointer. 

“T see,” said Miles, as he looked 
steadily at the green eyes of the beast, 
glaring through the bars from out of 
the pitchy darkness of the cave. “And 
if I escaped through your guards you 
would put this brute on my track. Is 
it for that you let him get scent of 
me?’ 


said, “is your 


I have long required 


veal have shown you these 
for your good. Men of your 
race are headstrong, and you 
might have had it in your mind 


to leave us. So I have shown you that 
the risk would be too great. The guards 
may sleep, and in the dark they cannot 
see, but Nimr watches in the night, 
watches and waits. But I hear the 
cymbals, the girls grow impatient.” 





With a parting word to the leopard, 
who whined at the word, the Arab 
marched off, and as Miles followed 
with hot anger at his heart, he heard 
the leopard dash itself against the 
bars. : 

He was in no mood to watch the 
slow sensuous movements of the Nubi- 
an girls, whose armlets and anklets 
of ivory and frontal plates of gold 
flashed in the glare of the torches, aud 
when he saw an opportunity he slipped 
away to his hut, where he sat frown- 
ing in the dark. It was clear he was 
in the power of a bold and cunning 
robber who would not think twice 
about taking his life, and he felt, as he 
knitted his brows in a vain effort to 
work out a plan of escape, that he 
was helpless as a bird in the snare of 
the fowler. 

(Continued on paye 452. 
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Selling Direct To The Farmer. 


In the last few years some manufacturers have 
conceived the idea of doing business direct with tke 
farmer through the medium of the mails. The plan 
has been a pronounced success. The manufacturer 
sells for cash, which saves all the expense of 
keeping an elaborate and extended set of books and 
accounts. Allthis expense, and that of the ‘“‘mid- 
dleman’s”’ salary and profit is deducted from the 
price the farmer has to pay, and he accordingly 
gets the same article at a greatly reduced price. 
Among those concerns who have adopted this 
plan, and have used our columns to assist them in 
carrying it out, is the Advance Fence Co.,6 Old 
Street, Peoria, Ill. They are making a very good 
woven wire fence, and are selling it direct to the 
farmer. Instead of dividing profits with the 
“middleman” they divide with the farmer. Write 
them for circulars, prices, ete. 
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mention MICHIGAN FARMER. 
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Through his thoughts there ran the 
harsh, monotonous sound of Arab 
music, while the glare from the torches 
flickered across the narrow doorway 
and through the cracks in the thin 
walls, and presently to the sound of 
those wild strains he stretched him- 
self on a straw mat to sleep, leaving 
his door open in angry acknowledge- 
ment of his helplessness. 

He slept uneasily, for the gleaming 
eyes of the leopard had made a greater 
impression upon him than he eared to 
admit, and the savage creature crept 
through his dreams, always in pursuit 
of human prey. In the early morn- 
ing he awoke, startled out of a vivid 
nightmare in which the brute was 
about to spring upon a sleeping man, 
which he knew to be himself, and his 
gaze fell upon a dark form crouching 
at the doorway, with its eyes fixed in- 
tently on him. 

“What's that?’ he whispered. 

The form moved, there was a rustie 
of dry skins and with a “Morning, my 
paas.” the little Hottentot emerged. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” said Miles with 
a sigh of intense relief. 

“Ja, sieur, it is ole Hans.” 

“How long have you been there?” 
al, to see if Hans work for the master, 

“Since baas he did sleep.” 

“Why did you run away last night 

“Baas saw that schelm, Amol. Ja, 
well, that’s why. He watch, the jack- 
cos this Hottentot no work for him. 
He beat me, yes, and give me no food, 
shut up in the dark hole, yes, but Hans 
no work for men same as black men.” 

“Hans, do you know anything of the 
leopard?” 

“Mein Gott, ja, sieur,” said the oid 
man, glancing nervously over his 
shoulder. 

“Last night the chief said he would 
put the leopard on your track, because 
you were useless. Would he do such 
a thing, do you think?” 

The Hottentot shrank back as if he 
had been struck, with his arms raised 
as if to ward off some horror. 

“Is the tiger loose, baas?’ he mut- 
tered hoarsely. 

“You are afraid, Hans.” 

“Ja, baas, ek es bang,” said the Hot- 
tentot, with a shudder. 

“And you really think the chief 
would set the leopard to track down a 
man?” 

“TI have seen it, baas,’’ said the old 
man solemnly. “These men are them- 
selves tigers, and they will let him 
creep on my spoor that they may 
laugh, the duivels.” 

He shook his fist and stamped his 
feet in a sudden spasm of rage, while 
the veins of his forehead and neck 
were knotted. 

“T have asked the chief to let me 
break you in as my servant, Hans, 
so you need not be afraid.” 

“How came the baas was by the 
tiger?” 

“The chief took me to the cage.” 

“And he smelt of the baas?” 

“Yes.” 

“Soh! Then the baas must watch 
for his own life, and he cannot go from 
here if he wished.” 

*“T am afraid so, Hans.”’ 

“Goot, my baas. These people very 
bad; they work, and they work all the 
time a great war-planamong the Kaffir 
people. They make strong places all 
about. They get guns and powder at 
these places, and one day, the white 
mens is all killed.” 

“Are you sure of this, Hans?” 

“Ja! One, two, three times ole Hans 
been with these people, and he seen 
all the time this big war-plan, from 
the big river, up by the big fresh 
water, ja. All the Kaffirs been get- 
ting guns, and the Arabs they make 
the plans. Dat’s why I say baas will 
never get out from this place to tell 
where he been. Nefer! They will kill 
baas first.” 

“We must get out,” said Miles quick- 
ly, thoroughly convinced that the Hot- 
tentot was quite right in his estimate 
of the Arabs. 

Hans shook his head. 

“Dere is no way out, baas. I have 
looked at every rock, and bush, and 
cave.” 

“There is the passage. The nights 
are black and the chief himself said 
that the guards sometimes slept.” 

“Baas forgets the tiger,’ whispered 
Hans, with a furtive glance around. 

“You take me through the passage, 
Hans, and I will deal with the tiger, 
if he does follow us. Can I depend 
upon you?” 

“Ja, sieur. Where the baas goes 1 
go—but we have talked much, and 
verdom, there is that schelm. Amol 
watching.” 

(To be Continued.) 
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Che Harkets. 


WHEAT. 








The market has been traveling down- 
wards this week even faster than it ad- 
vanced, and at this writing bottom does 
not seem to be reached. The Gepressing 
influences are the closing of the Leiter 
deal, very favorable crop reports, an in- 
crease in the visible supply when a big 
decrease hai been anticipated, and unex- 
pectedly large receipts from the north- 
west. when it was thought that section 
had little more to spare. The beginning 
of the harvest in the southwest was also 
a weakening factor, for it is ten days 
earlier than usual. Liverpool and Paris 
are declining as rapidly as our own mar- 
kets. Corn, oats and rye have been 
weakened by the decline in wheat. The 
market will probably go lower and then 
react. : 

The following table exhibits the daily 
closing sales of spot wheat in ‘this market 
from May 10 to June 2 inclusive: 

No.1 No.2 No.3 
White. Red. Red. 
30 


May 10.......02.+:<0000% 1 156 128 
paGayanshicsxseeare 128 147 125 
wae | Serre 128 142 125 





FY Blicsesyoensasnawses 128 149 130 
sae ee 127 151 130 
oe, ee 120 147 125 
alee er are 115 135 120 
a Re 115 130 10 
Blo wknewenseronwancs 112 125 115 
1 Bbidsussbcasessececs 110 120 110 
EE csspbnneseseeeoes cee abe ses 
a | SE es 105 118% 103% 
TUNE Lincovccccccsccccse 100 108 100 
Bis. ak sseecsnesonne 103% 98 


100 
The following is the record of the clos- 
ing prices on the various deals in futures 
each day during the week. 
May... July. a 





RMON. sndnconcsecousss 125 101% 
Saturday ‘ ek 120 9914 871% 
Monday ..... io — phase” . dense oii 
Tuesday ...... a 113% 9414 8414 
Wednesday ee 881%, 9% 
TREE .050 csesensee 87 80 


The visible supply of wheat on Satur- 
day last in the United States and Canada 
was 23,672,000 bushels, as compared with 
23,085,000 bushels the previous week, and 
26,897,000 bushels at the corresponding date 
last year. The increase for the week was 
587.000 bushels. 

The Argentine visible supply of wheat 
is 2,024,000 bu, against 2,024,000 bu the 
previous week and 480,000 bu last year. 

The Modern Miller says: “In sympathy 
with decline in wheat, flour values are 
again lower. and the demand _ dull 
throughout the south. Buyers are hold- 
ing off, awaiting the new crop. The only 
activity in evidence through the winter 
wheat section is occasioned by govern- 
ment orders and spasmodic local demand. 
Export business has fallen off entirely.’ 

Last year wheat was sent from Califor- 
nia to India; last week India _ shipped 
nearly 2,500,000 bu to the United Kingdom 
and the continent. So far this year Ar- 

entina has exported around 20,000,000 bu; 
ast year for the same time their exports 
were under 2,000,000 bu. 

An official or semi-official report of crop 
conditions has been issued in St. Peters- 
burg, according to which winter wheat is 
generally satisfactory. Some districts in 
the south and center are mentioned 
where the crop has been damaged, but 
they are described as few in number. This 
report also says that spring is late this 
vear, and this has delayed the growth of 
the crops in many parts of the country. 

Within two years Oklahoma has come 
to the front as one of the great wheat 
districts. Prior to 1896 the crop of that ter- 
ritory was not large enough to bring it 
into the ranks of districts closely scanned 
by crop observers. Last year there was a 
sudden enlargement of acreage and the 
territory was credited with an area of 
about 800,000 acres. This season ‘the area 
exceeds 1,000,000 acres, with a present pros- 
pect of contributing 20,000,000 bu to the 
world’s wheat supply. The same marvel- 
ous extension of wheat growing during 
the same time is noted in Texas and 
Southern Kansas. Last year, with an 
area of 4,000,000 acres, these three states 
were credited with growing 85,000,000 bu. 
This year the same territory has at least 
5,500,000 acres to harvest, with at this time 
every prospect .of duplicating last year’s 
extraordinary yields and furnishing more 
than 100,000,000 bu of grain. 

A private Liverpool cable says: ‘‘Trade 
here is bearish and lower prices must fol- 
low. Upward manipulation is out of the 
question with world’s shipments so large 
and American prospects so flatiering.” 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


BUTTER. 


While there is a little more activity in 
the market, and a more general demand 
for prime creamery and dairy, no im- 
provement in prices has taken place, nor 
do prospects favor any at present. Quo- 
tations in this market are as follows: 
Creamery. 14@16c; prime dairy, 12@13c; 
fair to good dairy, 10@lic; low grades, 7@ 
9c per lb. At Chicago the market is 
quoted quiet and steady, with creamery 
higher than last week. Quotations on 
Thursday were as follows: Creameries, 
extras, 16c; firsts, 15@15%c; seconds, 13@ 
18%c. Dairies, extras, 13c; firsts, 12c; No. 
2, lic. Ladies, extra, 12c. Packing stock, 
9@10c. The New York market is firm in 
tone at an advance of 1c on all choice 
grades. This is said to be the result of a 
good general demand, and lighter receipts 
than anticipated. The Tribune says of 
the market: ‘‘The demand has been pret- 
ty good; local jobbing trade has bought 
freely, and speculative buyers operated to 
a fair extent up to 16@16%4c, but toward 
the close have been inclined to hold off 
awaiting developments. The receipts have 
not shown quite the increase that 
was expected, but the season is 
late, and it looks as though we 
shall have a great deal more butter dur- 
ing the coming month. At the close the 
market is steady for fancy creamery on 
the basis of 1644c. Some long lines of es- 





pecially attractive goods are held frac- 
tionally higher, but without sales. Firsts 
are selling very well, and there is some 
interest in good seconds, but poorer stock 
is more or less neglected.” Quotations in 
that market on Thursday were as follows: 
Creamery, western, extras, 16% per Ib; do 
firsts, 154@l6c; do thirds to seconds, 134%@ 
15c: do State. extras, 16@16%4c; do thirds to 
firsts, 18%4@15%c. State dairy, haif-firkin 
tubs, fancy, 15@15%c; do firsts, 14@14%4c; 
do Welsh tubs, fancy, 14@15'c; do firsts, 
14c; State dairy tubs, thirds to seconds, 
12144@1344c; western imitation creamery, 12 
@l4e; western factory, firsts, 12%c; do sec- 
onds, 12c; do lower grades, 10%@11%4. 
CHEESE. 


Prices have dropped suddenly in this 
market to 8%c for best full creams, but 
even these figures are above those ruling 
at other points. It is probable, therefore, 
that values will be more apt to decline 
than advance once the new cheese begins 
to come forward in large amounts. At 
Chicago the market is quiet and steady, 
with some grades a shade lower than a 


-week ago. Quotations on Thursday were 


as follows: Young Americas, 7%4@8%4c; 
twins, 744@8c; cheddars, 7144@7%c; Swiss, 
11%@l4c; limburger, 9%@12c; brick, 5@8c. 
The New York market is again lower, but 
since the decline stows more steadiness. 
Business is largely confined to the new 
makes. The Tribune says of the market: 
“New small cheese has only been moder- 
ately active, but supplies are moderate, 
and up to near the close demand from the 
home trade was about sufficient to absorb 
the receipts and hold the market about 
steady, but tone a little easier af the 
close, with 7c the top for finest colored 
and 6%@7c for white. Skims in moderate 
supply, but dull, and prices weak and ir- 
regular. Fancy old cheese in few hands, 
and peddle out to the home trade at about 
steady prices, but a fair quantity of old 
white available, which is under almost 
entire neglect; really fancy large old 
white is offered at 744c, and very nice lots 
at 6%@7c, without attracting attention.” 
Quotations on Thursday were as follows: 
New cheese—State, full cream, large, col- 
ored, fancy, 63c; do choice, 6%c; do white, 
fancy, 6%c; do choice, 6%c; do good to 
prime, 643@6%4c; do common to fair, 5%4@ 
6c; do small, colored, fancy, 7c; do 
white, 6%@7c; do good to prime, 64@6'4c; 
common to fair, 54@¢c; light skims, small, 
choice, 54@5%c; part skims, small. choice, 
5@5%; do, large, choice, 5c; do good to 
prime, 4@444c; do common to fair, 8@3%4c; 
full skims, 2c. Old cheese—State, full 
cream, colored, fancy, 8%4@9c; do prime to 
choice, 7%4@8%c; do white, fancy, 714; do 
prime to choice, 7@7%4c; do common to 
good, 614@6%4c. 

The Liverpool market is dull, with 
prime American colored cheese quoted at 
40s for colored, and 38s for white, a de- 
cline of about 2s (48c) per cwt since our 
last report. 





WOOL. 


The market is still in an unsettled state, 
and the clip is not being marketed very 
rapidly. So far as Michigan is concerned, 
the prices offered by buyers are far below 
the views of growers, who look for a sub- 
stantial advance in values later in the 
season. Quotations in the interior show a 
wide range, and there does not appear to 
be much disposition to sell even at the 
points where prices are highest. We note 
that fine unwashed ranges at different 
points from 12 to lic per lb.; fine washed, 
14@22c; medium unwashed, 15@20c; medi- 
um washed, 20@26c. 

At the east but little is doing. Both 
manufacturers and dealers are watching 
closely the trend of affairs in the wool- 
growing states. Orders have been sent to 
the west to purchase on a basis of values 
which will never draw out the staple from 
first hands. These orders will be changed 
later on if the buyers are not successful 
in securing wool, as its purchase will soon 
become a positive necessity to meet im- 
—— pean Growers hold the 
7a ge ground if they jus i 
ae iy await events. envimainee 

good many growers are said t - 
Signing their clips. If so, they bee tones 
give very clear instructions as to what 
they want done with them, or they 
will find that they have been sold, and at 
prices which will be anything but satis- 
factory. We saw a letter from an east- 
ern firm the past week recommending one 
grower to accept an offer of 16c for a 
large clip of choice medium wool. It is 
worth 18@20c in Michigan. 

The Gecision to increase the volunteer 
army by 75,000 more men means a still 
greater demand for all grades of medium 
wool. The entire army will then number 
250,600 men, while the navy is also being 
greatly increased. These men will require 
an immense amount of woolen clothing 
and large contracts are being given out 
every day for such supplies as they need. 
Every pound of wool in the country will 
ae a — it is safe to say at consid- 

gher prices th i 
present p an are ruling at 
ooking over our State excha 
some letters which have reached un = 
— selling at interior points as fol- 

At Grand Ledge, washed is quoted 
14@2c per lb. for fine to medi a 
washed at give pee ie. edium, and un- 

. Johns, fine washed is qu 
15@18c per ib., and saneeae e 
13@liec per lb. Washed medium 28@25c; 
SS 15@18¢c. ; : 
ansing, washed is quoted at 
or fine to medium, and Gawiebea big 
The Portland Review says: No 
than 15,000 pounds of wool of the 30,000 5c 
90,000 supposed to be in this vicinty have 
been marketed thus far. Holders believe 
prices will go higher. Prices range: Me- 
a sf ome Nae 2 unwashed 
2@15c; edium was 22@26c; ‘ 
washed, 18@22c. — 
‘he St. Louis Independent says: In 
opinion, the prices paid here, 17 to-20 cents 
for the best unwashed medium, so far 
te prove Pye Ane. gs yet it shows the con- 
nee an uck of 
buyers, p the St. Louis wool 
t Vermontville, washed fleeces are 
quoted at 16@22c per Ib., 
iets. @ p and unwashed at 

The Portland Observer quotes w 
that market as follows: Washed Po tng 
20@26¢ ; washed fine, 18@22c; unwashed me- 
dium, 17@18%4c; unwashed fine, 134%4@l5c. 

At Evart sales of unwashed medium are 
reported at 18c per Ib. 

We notice large advertisements in our 





country exchanges asking for y : 
ads. say ‘‘Wool is Wanted.” There 
doubt about that, but prices will have od 

e advanced very material] 4 
wants are filled. ¥ before these 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET 
Detroit, June 2, igus. 

FLOUR—Quotations on jobbers’ 
barrels are as follows: 

SEERUAMICEINIS oo 4.05 so sin welo's eo dint cdinie duieeaceas 

COMIC ccna es aep a Wee -oeewa kun bmenicec. rs 
Patent MICHIGAN, ooccsccsceecsesseseescc,., 6.00) 
Low Grade _ 4B) 
PRU Uebsvakabeusesroecass<eusneenthasdecenc.,,. 4) 

CORN—The visible supply of this grain 
on Saturday last in the United States any 
Canada _ was 20,115,000 bu, as compared 
with 19,204,000 bu the previous week, 414 
12,494,000 bu at the corresponding date jn 
1897. Quotations in this market are 4. 
follows: No. 2, 35c; No. 3, 3414c; No. 2 vel- 
low, 35%c; No, 3 yellow, 35c per bu. The 
big drop in wheat has weakened other 
grains. 

OATS—The visible supply of this grojp 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 7,197,000 bu, as compared 
with 8,114,000 bu the previous week, and 
8,970,000 bu at the corresponding date jy 
1897. Quotations are s follows: No, 2 
white, 30c; No. 3 white, 2914c per bu. Mar- 
ket weak. 

RYE—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 1,420,000 bu, as compared 
with 1,448,000 bu the previd1s week, and 


7 
i0ts in 






2,668,000 bu at the corresponding date in 

1897. No. 2 is quoted at 45c per bu. 
BARLEY—The visible supply of this 

grain on Saturday last was 553,000 bu, as 


compared with 486,000 bu the previous 
week, and 1,414,000 bu at the correspona- 
ing date in 1897. Very little moving, and 
prices nominal. Would probably sell at 
90c@$1.00 per hundred. 

FELD—Jobbing quotations on <«arloads 
lots are as follows: Bran and coarse mid- 
dlings, $14; fine middlings, $15; cracked 
corn, $15; coarse cornmeal, $15; corn and 
oat chop, $15 per ton. 

BEANS—Quoted at $1.11 per bu for spot 
and July delivery. 

POULTRY—Broilers, 18@20c per Ih: live 
fowls, 7144@8c; live ducks, 744@8c; live tur- 
keys, 8@9c per Ib. 

EGGS—Quoted at 9@9%4c per doz for 
fresh receipts. 
8%,@9c; evaporated peaches, 10@12c; dried 
apples, 44%@5c per Ib. 

APPLES.—Selling at $3.00@3.50 per bb! 
for fair to good, and $3.75@4 for fancy. 

MAPLE SUGAR.—Pure quoted at Walle 
per lb; mixed 8@9c per Ib. 

HONEY.—Quoted at 9@llic per Ib for 
ordinary to best. 

TALLOW.—Quoted at 3144@3'%c per Ib. 

RUTABAGAS.—Quoted at 18¢ per bu. 

BALED HAY.—Market higher; best tim- 
othy selling at $9.50 per ton. 

CABBAGES.—New quoted at $2@2.25 per 
2-bbl crate. 

IONIONS.—Old are _ neglected; new 
southern selling at $1.50 per bu. 

POTATOES.—The market for old stock 
is dropping rapidly under increased re- 
eceipts from the South. From store old are 
quoted at 60 cents per bu, and from wagon 
80c@$1 per 11%4-bu bags. 

HIDES.—Market firm and unchanged. 
Quotations are as foliows: No 1 green, 
7%4c; No 2 green, 6%c; No 1 cured, 9c; No 
2 cured, 8c; No 1 green calf, 10c; No 2 
green calf, 81%4c; No 1 kip, 744c; No 2 kip. 
8c; sheepskins, as to wool, 90c@$1.25; shear- 
lings, 12@20c. 

COFFEE.—Quotations are as _ follows: 
Roasted Rio, ordinary, 9c; fair, llc; San- 
tos, good, 14c; choice, 18¢c; Maracaibo, 2a 
%e; Java, 26@30c; Mocha, 28@32c. 

PROVISIONS.—Barreled pork and com- 
pound lard are higher, as are shoulders 
and picnic hams. Quotations are as fol- 
lows: Mess pork, $12 per bbl; short cut 
mess, $12.50; short clear, $12.50; compound 
lard, 5%c; family lard, 6%c; kettle lard, 
7%c; smoked hams, 84@8%c; bacon, 8!2@ 
834c; shoulders, 6c; picnic hams, 4c; ex- 
tra mess beef, $9; plate beef, $9.75. 

OILS.—Linseed has declined, as has lard 
oils; turpentine is slightly higher. Quota- 
tions are as follows: Raw linseed, #5: 
boiled linseed, 47¢ per gal, less 1c for cas!) 
in ten days; extra lard oil, 52c; No 1] lard 
oil, 45¢; water white kerosene, 84c; fancs 
grade, 11%c; deodorized stove gusoline, 
7%,c; turpentine, 3514c per gal in bbl lots. 

HARDWARE.—No change in_ prices 
since a week ago. Latest quotations are 
as follows: Wire nails, $1.60; steel cul 
nails, $1.55 per cwi, new card; axes, single 
bit, bronze, $5.00; double bit, bronze, 8.9"; 
single bit, solid steel, $6.00; double bil, 
solid steel, $9.50 per doz; bar iron, > 3D; 
earriage bolts, 75 per cent off list; oi 
bolts, 77 and 10 per cent off list; painte’ 
barbed wire, $1.65; galvanized, $1.9 per 
ewt; single and double strength glass, > 
and 20 per cent off new list; sheet iron. 
No 24, $2.50 per cwt; galvanized 15 and 10 
per cent off list; No 9 annealed wire, $1.1 
rates. 








DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARK ET. 
Michigan Central Stock Yards. 


Thursday, June 2, 1%. 
CATTLE. 

Receipts Thursday, 288, as compared 
with 520 one week ago. Market active: 
good butcher steers and heifers steady 
strong; common to fair butchers strons 
to shade higher. $4.60 was top price to- 
day for good butcher steers av 900 to 1,00! 
lbs., but the bulk changed hands at eget 
ranging from $3.25 to $4.40; old to good ft 
cows, $2.50@3.90; bulls, good shippers, °:” 
@3.15: light te good butchers, $3.00@3.» 
stockers, $3.75@4.25. Veal Calves—Receip'™ 
101; one week ago, 179; active at $5.00G6 
per 100 lbs.; a few extra good brous"! 
$6.50. Milch cows and springers fairly a: * 
ive at prices ranging from $28.00 to #1.' 
each. : 

Glenn sola Caplis & Co 20 mixed but UE 
ers av $87 at $3.50 and 3 cows and bull 
av 1,220 at $3.00. ; C 

G H Mayers sold same 10 mixed bute! 
erg av 1,017 at $3.30. ace 

Ackley sold Fitzpatrick 5 steers av -"" 
at $4:50 and a bull to Sullivan weighins 
1,900 at $3.75. f ae 

Spicer & M sold Magee 4 mixed butch 
ers av 962 at $3.20, 2 heifers av 700 +e 
2 cows av 1,050 at $3.20 and a bull to Cap! 
& Co weighing 750 at $3.25. ¥ Pe 

Seeley sold Mich Beef Co 2 heifers av 
750 at $4.16 and 5 cows av 1,042 at $3.20._ , 

Decke sold McIntyre 4 heifers av 74 4 
$4.40, a bull to Reagan weighing 510 at 
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$3.10, a stocker to Sullivan weighing 670 
at $4.00, 7 mixed av 1,050 at $3.75 and 2 cows 
weighing 895 at $3.25. 

Nixon & McM sold same 16 mixed butch- 
erg av 930 at $3.8 and 5 cows and bulls 
av i,156 at $3.25. 1 

Miller sold Black a bull weighing 1,130 
at $3.25 and a heifer weighing 910 at $4.35. 

Goneer & M sold Harman 2 bulls av 490 

at $3.50. 
Belhimer sold Taylor 4 stockers av 737 
at $4.25, 2 heifers to McIntyre av 855 at 
$4.25 and 1 weighing 750 at $3.90. aiso 2 
mixed butchers to Schleicher av 625 at 
$3.75. 

Haley sold Kamman 5 cows av 96 at 
$3.85 and 2 stockers to Mason & F av 625 
at $4.15. 

June sold Magee 5 cows av 1,054 at $3.75. 

Joe McMullen sold same a cow weigh- 
ing 970 at $3.75 and 9 steers and heifers av 
736 at $4.25. 

Lowenstine sold Mich Beef Co 7 cows av 
1,185 at $3.70. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 2 (cow and 
bull), av 1,110 at $3.25, 10 steers and heifers 
av 771 at $4.25, 4 mixed butchers av 962 at 
$3.25, 6 steers av 863 at $4.50, a Cow weigh- 
ing 910 at $2.50, 3 do av 903 at $2.75 and 3 do 
av 1,190 at $3.75, 6 steers to Mich Beef Co av 
1,210 at $4.30, 22 do av 1,048 at $4.60, 26 do av 
898 at $4.60 and 6 stockers to Carmichael 
av 648 at $4.25. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Receipts Thursday, 825; one week ago, 
261. Active and higher. Range of prices: 
Clipped lambs, $4.75 to $5.25; mixed lots, 
$4 to $4.65; culls and common, $38 to $3.90; 
spring lambs, $6.50 per 100 Ibs. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 34 lambs 
av 70 at $> and 46 do av 64 at %. 

Rehfus sold Sullivan Beef Co 31 av 76 at 


Sprague sold Young 55 av 64 at $65. 

Roe & Holmes sold Sullivan Beef Co 32 
mixed av 83 at $4.50 and 18 do to Mich Beef 
Co av 106 at $3.85. 

‘Miller sold Sullivan Beef Co 29 mixed av 
73 at $4.35. 2 

Patrick sold Hiser 18 mixed av 69 at $4.35. 

Stoll sold Monaghan 3 lambs av 83 at $6. 

Judson sold Mich Beef Co 192 lambs av 
74 at $5.25 and 29 av 56 at $4.25. 

Irish sold Fitzpatrick 10 mixed av 84 at 

25. 


HOGS. 


Receipts Thursday, 2,788, as compared 
with 3,593 one week ago. Market opened 
slow and 2%c lower, later took a down- 
ward turn, closing weak and 5 to 74%c be- 
low last Friday’s closing. Range of 
prices, $4.10@4.25; bulk at $4.15@4.20; stags 
1-3 off; roughs, $3.45@3.60; pigs, $3.50@3.60. 

Stoll sold R S Webb 19 av 172 at $4.20. 

Davies sold same 71 av 159 at $4.25. 

Ackley sold same 58 av 184 at $4.15. 

Ford sold same 12 av 184 at $4.20. 

Nixon & McM sold Hammond, S & Co 
88 av 178. 

Mayer sold same 31 av 173 at $4.12%6. 

Stephens sold same 8&9 av 159 at $4.10. 

Rehfus sold same 59 av 183 at $4.15. 

Stoll & Coa sold same 50 av 167 at $4.15. 

Spicer & M sold same 76 av 188, 51 av 
191, 33 av 198 and 54 av-196 at $4.15. 

Weitzel sold same 62 av 178 at $4.15. 

Smith sold same 146 av 159 at $4.15. 

Belhimer sold same 24 av 168 at $4.10. 

Dillon sold same 44 av 156 at $4.10. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 50 av 161, 114 
av 192, 65 av 186, 149 av 164, 59 av 197 and 
40 av 169 all at $4.15. 

Stoker sold Parker, Webb & Co 17 av 
214 at $4.20. 

White sold same 41 av 196 at $4.15. 

Bergen & T sold same 40 av 193 at $4.15. 

Miller sold same 46 av 175 at $4.15. 





Friday, June 3, 1898. 
CATTLE. 

Receipts, Friday, 345; from the west con- 
signed through, 102; on sale, 243; as com- 
pared with 111 one week ago. Market ac- 
tive, and unchanged. $4.55 was top price 
to-day for good butcher steers av. 950 to 
975 Ibs.. balance as noted. Veal calves op- 
ened active and about steady with yester- 
day’s prices, buf at the close were slow 
and 25¢c lower. Milzh cows and springers 
active; tops $2.50 higher than above quo- 
tations. 

Fox & Bishop sold Mason & Farnum 3 
stockers av 660 at $3.90. 

Erwin sold same 8 stockers av 686 at $4.10 
and 2 mixed av 48 at $3.50; 3 steers to 
Caplis & Co av 89 at $4.40, 2 fat cows av 
“i and 1 common do weighing 930 
at $2.75. 

Van Buskirk sold Mich Beef Co 2 cows 
av 1,175 at $3.50 and 2 bulls av 1,100 at $3.25. 

Bartholomew sold same a bull weighing 
1,550 at $8.50. 

Talmage sold Caplis & Co 4 cows av 
see at $3.40 and a heifer weighing 800 at 


Roe & Holmes sold Kamman 3 heifers 
av 843 at $4.25, 9 cows av 1,077 at $3.50, 2 
do av 1,315 at $3.50, a cow weighing 970 at 
$3.90 and a bull weighing 1220 at $3.25; also 
4 mixed stockers to Mason & Farnum av 
565 at $3.40. 

Cassey sold Caplis & Co 3 cows av 1,118 
at $3.50 and a heifer weighing 1020 at $4.50. 

Watson sold Mich Beef Co 4 mixed 
butchers av 930 at $3.25, 3 cows av 1,006 at 
=a and a cow to Black weighing 1,120 at 


Moore sold Regan 2 mixed butchers av 
845 at $3.05. 

McKeggon sold Caplis & Co 2 steers av 
96) at $4.55, 2 heifers av 600 at $3.90, a 
stocker to Mason & Farnum weighing 500 
at $3.90, a steer to Regan weighing 750 at 
$3.65, 3 cows av 943 at $3.00 and 4 do to 
Kamman av 1,062 at $3.00. 

Davenport sold Caplis & Co 2 heifers av 
975 at $4.50. 

Fox & Bishop sold Fitzpatrick 6 steers 
and heifers av 888 at $4.25, 4 light butchers 
to Regan av, 525 at $3.40 and a bull to 
Mich Beef Co weighing 1,160 at $3.25. 

Bullen sold Caplis & Co 2 cows av 905 at 
$2.75 and 1% mixed butchers ov 968 at $3.65. 

Astley sold Fitzpatrick 4 cows av 990 at 
$8.25, 2 steers to Caplis & Co‘ av 1,005 at 
$4.50, a bull weighing 940 at $3.50, and a 
steer weighing 760 at $4.26. 

Hoffent sold Fitzpetrick 4 steers av 950 
at $4.40. 

Roberts & S sold Black 8 mixed butchers 
av 870 at $4.00 and 7 cows to Caplis & Co av 
1,200 at $3.60. 

Horne & R sold Caplis & Co 13 mixed 
butchers av 966 at $3.75. 

Ay | sold Fitzpatrick ]1 steers av 824 
At . 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Receipts Friday, 388; one week ago, 145. 
Market fairly active at prices 15 to 20c be- 
low above quotations. 
ate & R sold Monaghan 23 lambs av 77 


t 





Carman sold Sullivan Beef Co 10 mixed 
av 97 at $4.10. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 24 mixed av 
66 at $4.25. 

Wade & Co sold Mich Beef Co 198 lambs 
av 93 at $4.80. 

Watson sold Hiser 28 mixed av 83 at $4.35. 

Bartholomew soid Sullivan Beef Co 46 
mixed av 79 at $4.55. 

HOGS. 


Receipts Friday, 3,132, as compared with 
2,274 one week ago. Market active and 
strong to shade higher than above quota- 
tions. Bulk of sales made at $4.15 to $4.20. 

Davenport sold Parker, Webb & Co 66 
av 176 at $4.15. 

Bullen sold same 33 av 176 at $4.15. 

Astley sold same 95 av 179 at $4.12%. 

Leidel soid same 58 av 186 at $4.15. 

McKeggon sold same 23 av 165 at $4.121%4. 

Armspoker sold same 132 av 193 at $4.15 
and 35 av 223 at $4.15. 

McQuillan sold same 115 av 182 at $4.15. 

McClaughry sold same 51 av 189 at $4.15. 

Hauser sold same 99 av 193 at $4.20. 

Roberts & S sold same 146 av 189 at $4.20. 

McMullen sold same 52 av 179, and 82 av 
182 at $4.20. 

Underwood sold same 88 av 167 at $4.20. 

Brewer & B sold same 144 av 160 at $4.15 
and 25 pigs av 96 at $3.60. 

F W Horner sold same 117 av 208 at $4.25. 

Discher sold same 83 av 164 at $4.15. 

Erwin sold same 48 av 169 at $4.15. 

Cassey sold R S Webb 78 av 168 at $4.15. 

Luckey sold same 156 av 158 at $4.15. 

Stecker sold Hammond, S & Co 65 av 168 
at $4.15. 

Bartholomew sold same 32 av 156 at $4.10. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 85 av 169, 83 av 
195, 113 av 175, 25 av 204, 64 av 183 and 60 av 
160, all at $4.20. 

Watson sold same 27 av 180 at $4.20. 

Sly sold same 28 av 158 at $4.071%4. 

Brown & Y sold same 146 av 173 at $4.20. 

Eddy sold same 116 av 189 at $4.20. 

Moore sold same 1388 av 188 and 37 av 
209 at $4.20. 

Horne & R soid same 41 av 176 at $4.15. 

Purdy Bros sold same 31 av 206 at $4.25. 

Carman sold same 90 av 162 at $4.10. 

Maxson sold Hammond, S & Co 64 av 148 
at $4.15. 

Fox & Bishop sold same 77 av 168 and 
129 av 160 at $4.15. PF 

Carman sold same 17 pigs av 79 at $3.5. 

Purdy Bros sold same 42 av 189 at $4.15. 

Talmage sold same 43 av 166 at $4.15. 

Van Buskirk sold same 17 av 204 at 34.10. 

Sly sold Sullivan 10 pigs av 78 at $3.50. 

Van Buskirk sold same 12 pigs av 92 at 


Sly sold Mertch 29 pigs av 112 at $3.55. 





OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East Buffalo, June 2, 1898. 
Cattle.—Receipts of cattle on Monday 
last were 4,444, as compared with 3,784 the 
same day the previous week, and ship- 
ments were 2,882, as compared with 2.536 
for the same day the previous week. The 
market was active at an advance of 10@ 
15c on good butchers’ cattle, firm and a 
shade better on the few prime steers on 
sale, and an active demand at strong toa 
shade higher prices on stockers and feed- 
ers. Veal calves were active and higher. 
Prime to extra steers sold at $4.75@5; good 
to choice fat steers, $4.65@4.75; fat smooth 
butchers’ steers, $4.45@4.65; green and light 
thin steers, $3.90@4.35; heifers, thin to fat 
smooth, $3.65@4.65; common to smooth fat 
Cows, ~ $2.50@4.10; bulls, $3.15@4.10; oxen, 
$2.28@4.50. Since Monday there has been 
but little business done, and values have 
held steady at the following range: Ex- 
port and Shipping Steers.—Prime to extra 
choice finished steers, 1,400 to 1,450 lbs, $4.90 
@5.05; prime to choice steers, 1,300 to 1,460 
Ibs, $4.75@4.85; good to choice fat steers, 
1,250 to 1,300 lbs, $4.65@4.75; good to choice 
fat smooth steers, 1,050 to 1,250 lbs, $4.65@ 
4.75; green coarse and rough fat steers, 
1,050 to 1,400 Ibs, $4@4.35. Butchers Native 
Cattle.—Fat smooth dry fed steers, 1,050 to 
1,150 lbs, $4.55@4.65; fat, smooth, dry fed 
light steers, 900 to 1,000 lbs, $4.45@4.55; light 
half-fat steers, $4.35@4.45; green steers, 
thin to half fattened, 1,000 to 1,300 Ibs, $3.9) 
@4.35; fair to good steers, 900 to 1,000 Ibs, 
$4.25@4.45; choice smooth fat heifers, $4.40 
@4.65; fair to good fat heifers, $41@4.25; 
fair to good mixed butchers stock, $3.90@ 
4.25; good smooth well fattened butcher 
cows, $3.90@4.10; fair to good butcher cows, 
$3.40@3.75; common to old shelly cows, $2.50 
$3.25. Buils and Oxen.—iexport weight 
pulls, fat and smooth, $3.90@4.00; good fat 
smooth handy weight butcher bulls, $3.80@ 
4.10; fair to good sausage bulis, $3.40@$3.70 ; 
thin, old and common bulis, $3.15@3.50; 
stock bull, common to extra, $3@3.50; fat 
smooth young oxen to good lots fit for ex- 
port, $4.25@4.00; fair to fairly good partly 
fattened young oxen, $3.50@4.1o; old _com- 
mon and poor oxen, $2.25@3.40. Native 
Stockers and Feeders.—Feeding steers, 
good style, weight and extra quality, $4.39 
q@i.0; teeding steers, common to only fair 
quality, oe ee rynr2A P peers 4 
$ < 2ers and calves, $4. .85; c 
“one ager to choice, $3.40@3.80; 


heifers, common ) 
stock steers, cull grades and throw outs, 
3@4.15. 

a receipts were very light, and 


the market ruled steady and unchanged. 

Sheep and Lambs.-—Receipts, _Monday, 
were i1,6W, as compared with 20,100 the 
previcus Monday, shipments were 8,600 
as compared with 14,000 tor the same day 
the previous week. ‘Ihe market opened 
with an unexpectedly light supply, and 
as the demand was good values were 25 
to goc higher on lamos, and strong to a 
shade higher on sheep. ‘lhe best lambs 
sold at $9.0@5.60, with fair to good ones, 
$u.2v@d.00; export lambs, $o.vwas.10, cul 
unless of the common grassy 


iarmbs, J 
order, $5.00G5.25, common grassy culls, 
$4.00W4.50; wether sheep and yearlings 


sold up to $4.75W0.00; good to choice mix- 
ed sheep, $4.55@4.09, culls to fair butcher 
sheep, $3.75@4.25; expert sheep, $4.50.04.00. 
receipts from Michigan were unusually 
light, but some of the iots sold at the 
top of the market. ‘the market closed 
steady with the pens well cleared. Ke- 
ceipts since Monday have been light, and 
sheep have held steady while lambs are 
easier. Quotations on Wednesday closed 
as follows: Clipped Lambs.—Choice to 
extra handy lambs, $5.40@5.65; fair to 
good, $5.30@5.40; culls and common, $4.75@ 
5.25; heavy export lambs, $4.90@5.00. Clip- 
ped Sheep—Good to fancy wethers, $4.65 
4.85; choice to extra handy mixed, $4.40 
«4.60; good to choice sheep, $4.15@4.35; 
common culls to fair butcher sheep, $3.50 
@4.00; neavy native corn fed wether sheep 
of 110 to 325 Ibs, $4.50@4.6v. 

Thursday the market 
steady, ut lambs were lower. 


fur sheep held 
Best 


lambs, $5.40@5.50; culls to good, $4@5.25; 
mixed sheep, $2.25@4.45; wethers, $4.50@4.65; 
heavy export lambs, lower, $4.90 : 

Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last 
were 20,140, as compared with 27,170 for 
the same day the previous week, and 
shipments were 15,580, as compared with 
13,760 for the same day the previous weék. 
The market was slow at the opening, but 
improved later and ruled fairly active, 
with prices strong to a nickel higher, The 
quality of the offerings showed an im- 
provement over last week’s, there beiyg 
fewer pigs and light thin hogs. Yorkers 
weighing around 140 lbs. sold at $4.25; 
hogs of 160 to 170 lbs. average sold at $4.30 
41.35, and the lighter weights, and light 
sorts out of the mixed hegs, averaging 
around 130 Ibs. sold at $4.20; packers paid 
from $4.30@4.40 for their sort, as to 
weight, while medium hogs of 200 pounds 
and heavier sold at $4.4214@4.45, and a few 
strictiy fancy medium weights went at 
$4.50; there were no really choice heavy 
hogs on sale. Pigs were in fair demand 
and sold at $3.90@4.00. The market closed 
firm with everything sold. Since Mon- 
day the trade has been fairly active, and 
on Wednesday clesing prices were higher 
than on Monday. Quotations were as 
follows: Good to choice light medium 
grades, 170 to 190 lbvs., $4.50; choice and 
selected yorkers, 140 to 160 Ibs., $4.40@4.45; 
light yorkers and pigs mixed, $4.30@04.35 ; 
mixed packing grades, 180 to 200 Ibs., $4.45; 
tair to best medium weight, 210 to 260 lbs., 
$4.50@4.55; good to prime heavy hogs of 
270 to 300 lbs., $4.55@4.60; roughs, common 
to good, $3.8504.10: stags, common to good 
$3.00@2.00; pigs, 110 to 120 Ibs., good to 
prime corn fed lots, $4.10@4.15; pigs, thin 
to fair light weights, 75 to 100 Ibs., $3.75 
4.00; pigs, skips and common light and 
undesirable lots, $3.25@3.66. 

Thursday values were lower. Yorkers 
sold at $4.3004.40; pigs, $4@4.10; mediums 
$4.45@4.50; good heavy, $4.50@4.59. ' 





CHICAGO. 
Union Stock Yards, June 2, 1898. 
Cattle.—Receipts for last week were Dl, - 


-675 head, as compared with 46,824 the pre- 


vious week. and 47,934 for the corres ond- 
ing week in 1897. Receipts Monday oro 
15,598, as compared with 19,792 for the same 
day the previous week. The market op- 
ened strong, with an advance of 1c on 
Steers, fat cows and heifers from Friday’s 
prices. It being Memorial Day, business 
was shortened up, but about everything 
desirable was sold, although some weak- 
nesS was apparent at the close. Well 
matured 950 to 1-200-!b. native steers 
showed the most strength, selling at $4.30 
@4.85; native steers averaging 850 to 1,620 
Ibs. sold at $4@5.05; bulk, $4.40@4.90; fed 
western steers, 1,130 to 1,660 lbs., $4@5, bulk 
$4.40@ 4.60; native cows, $2.50@4.40; bulls, 
$3.35@4.25; stags, $3.85@4.35; heifers, $3@4.68; 
veal calves, $4.75@7.25, and stockers and 
feeders, $3.75@4.80. Up to and including 
Wednesday of this week receipts have 
been 28,603, as compared with 37,755 for 
the same days last week. Wednesday 
business was fairly active, with prices 
steady to strong, in some instances a 
good 10c higher. On Tuesday nine head of 
show yard Shorthorns sold at $5.50, the 
top price for a month; Wednesday a lot 
of extra Shorthorns sold at $5.35, and the 
highest price last week was $5.20 for the 
Same style and quatity. Large numbers 
of branded steers sold att $4.50@4.85. All 
kinds of butcher and market cattle are 
selling higher than last week. Top veal 


calves, $5.75@7; steer calves to go into 
the country $7@7.25. Stockers made 
as strong prices as at any time, the 


range on Wednesday being $3.40@5; cows 
and heifers, $2.60@5; bulls, $3.50@4. 

b Estimated receipts Thursday were 11,- 
500. Market ruled steady io weaker; 
steers, $4@5.25; cews and heifers, $2.40@ 
4.69; stockers and feeders, $4@5. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts last week 
were 62,309, as compared with 61,829 for 
the previous week, and 58,735 for the cor- 
responding week in 1897. The market 
opened with 13,768 on sale, as compared 
with 10,422 the same day last week. Mon- 
day trade ruled active and good sheep and 
lambs ruled firm, while spring lambs de- 
clined about 25c. Shorn Colorado lambs 
sold at $4.90@5.30, and 77 to 78-Ib, wooled 
Colorados at $6.10. Lambs averaging 54 
to 90 Ibs. soid at $4@5.9, and spring lambs 
averaging 49 to 77 lbs, at $5@6.60; native 
sheep, $3.25@4.65, and westerns, $4.10@4.60. 
Up to and including Wednesday of this 
week receipts have been 39,225, as com- 
pared with 42,822 for the same days last 
week. Business Wednesday was fairly ac- 
tive, with prices steady to strong on all 
sorts. Heavy clipped sheep, $4@4.30; medi- 
ums, $4.50@4.75; yearlings, $4.75@5; com- 
mon clipped lambs sold at $5@5.25, and the 
tops at $5.50@5.65. Thin and common 
spring lambs sold at $5@5.25, a few at $5.50, 
tops at $6@6.60. 

Fhursday the market was steady and 
unchanged, 

Hogs.—Receipts last week were 161,784, 
as compared with 241,989 the previous 
week, and 207,663 for the corresponding 
date in 1897. Offerings on Monday were 
28,885, as compared with 36,871 the same 
day last week, a decrease of 8,486 head. 
There was a good active market on Mon- 
day, with values strong early in the day, 
but showing some weakness toward the 
close. Packers acted indifferent, while 
shippers bought more freely than for 
some time past. Receipts about reached 
expectations, and the quality was good. 
Heavy svuld at $3.90@4.3, bulk $4.10@4.27%4; 
light, $3.75@4.17%, bulk $3.90@4.05; mixed, 
$3.95@4.30, bulk $4.10@4.20; pigs, $2.50@3.95, 
bulk $3@3.70. Up to and including Wednes- 
day of this week receipts have been 65,665 
as compared with 100,605 for the same days 
last week. The figures show a great fall- 
ing off in the receipts, and as a result 
the market on Wednesday was stronger, 
with an advance of 10@l5c as compared 
with the close of last week. Wednesday 
the early sales showed a good 10c ad- 
vance, later ruled easier, and the last 
sales showed a 5c decline as compared 
with the opening. Prime mediums, butch- 
er weights and shippers sold at $4.35@4.45; 
one load at $4.47%, one at $4.50. Assorted 
light of 140@150 lbs. sold at $4.10@4.30; light 
mixed from 140 up to 220 Ibs., to average 
160 lbs., sold at $4@4.35; a mixed sort of 
120 up to 206 lbs., to average around 130 
Ibs., sold at $3.95@4; light pigs of 100@140 
Ibs. average, $3.25@3.50; pigs under 100 Ibs. 
around $2.75@3. 

Receipts ' hursday estimated at 23,000. 
Market ruled lower; light weights, $3.80@ 
4.20; mixed, $4@4.30; heavy, $3.95@4.35; 





roughs, $3.95@4.10. 


SHEEP SHEARING IN NEW ZEA- 
LAND. 


The Mark Lane Express receutly 
published a description of the methods 
followed by hand-shearers on ranches 
in New Zealand. The statement that 
a good shearer can clip more than a 
hundred sheep in a day of six and a 
half hours, sounds rather apocryphal, 
unless the sheep have very little wool 
on them. We can pick out six rams 
in Michigan that will worry the best 
of them to shear in that time. The Ex- 
press said: 

“The midsummer shearing begins in 
the early part of December, and at 
large stations is frequently prolonged 
to the end of January, especially _ if 
there has been much wet weather, The 
sheep must be dry before they are 
sheared, for if the fleece is packed 
damp, there is considerable danger of 
combustion. The cause of some of the 
disastrous fires at sea has been attrib- 
uted to the igniting of wooi bales, and 
so recognized is this danger that bales 
showing any signs of dampness are 
refused shipment, 

“A first visit to a wool shed in shear- 
ing time on one of the large Canter- 
bury runs extending over an area of 
say 120 square miles and carrying 50,- 
000 sheep is not easily forgotten. The 
shed is a wooden building, 180 feet 
long. holding 2,000 sheep—an average 
day’s shearing—and is divided into 
numerous pens, occupied by about 
thirty shearers. A pen containing 
from forty to fifty sheep communi- 
cates by a gate with the standing 
place of each shearer. He pulls a sheep 
out by a hind leg, seats it down on its 
haunches, and bending over it sets to 
work with his shears, beginning at one 
side of the under part of the body, 
proceeding to the back and so round 
the other side, never breaking the 
fleece, which comes off intact, like a 
mantle. Some shearers are, of course, 
more skillful and rapid than others; 
some cut the poor animals more or less 
badly, while others are so dextrous 
that, though they clip as close as pos- 
sible, the sheep comes out of the oper- 
ation with a whole skin. Two things, 
above all others, strike an observer— 
the speed with which the work is 
done, and the silence that reigns 





throughout the shed, unbroken by con- 
versation among the workers or the 
bleating of a single sheep. <A very 
good shearer can clip more than a 
hundred sheep in a day of six and a 
half hours.” 


“Don’t Blow so Hard” 


said the wind mill, “You should be able 
to stand it” said the wind, 


THE PERKINS 
Wind 













wind 

and never leave their tower. Either 

y Wood orasteel. pumping or power, 
All sizes for all purposes. Ask for 
what you want, Catalogue free. 


PERKINS WIND MILL CO. 
13 Race St., Mishawaka, ind, 


WOOT... 


Farmers having Fleece Wool 
or Sheepskins to sell can ob- 
tain highest market prices by 
addressing 

CARL E. SCHMIDT, 


54 Macomb St.. - - DETROIT, MICH. 


RUPTURE CURED, 


Wonderful Results of the New Home 
Treatment. 














Absolutely Certain to Cure Without Opera- 
tion, Pain or Danger. 





A great wave of hope is sweeping through the 
land as aresult of the cures performed. Men, 
women and children suffering from all kinds and 
stages of rupture are being cured where they 
seemed utterly lost. The results are astonishing. 
The cures are marvelous, Men with families to 
suppert whose strength had been exhausted by a 
rupture are able to do hard and steady work 
again without a return of their affliction. Intense 
interest has been excited in this remarkable 
treatment. Letters are pouring in from all 
quarters telling of the glorious cures; of little 
children saved from a life of misery; of ambiti- 
ous young men returned to activity, of older men 
and women who had givep up all hope and are 
now permanently cured. This is the most im- 
portant piece of news reported for some time. 
It ought to arouse every sufferer to get the parti- 
culars. There is health and restoration for every 
ruptured man, woman and child and there is an 
absolute freedom from pain, danger, operation or 
detention from work. The doctor agrees to send 
free to'everyone a full explanation of his marvel- 
ous home treatment. Write to-day without fail 
and address Dr. W.S. Rice, Box 630 Smith- 





ville, N. Y¥. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
THE CLIMBERS. 





If one has to stay at home this sum- 
mer, a delightful study can be made of 
vines. The different ways “they get 
there” are very curious, and often very 
human. For instance, the Ampelopsis 
Vetchii, that we sv often see complete- 
ly covering the stone or brick walls of 
city houses. The leaves are close to 
the support, and little hands with 
fingers clutch hold of the slight ine- 
qualities of the wall, very much as a 
boy would climb a rope, hand over 
hand. Not one in a hundred see the 
safe way a morning-glory fastens it- 
self to a string, and up, up, ten feet 
or more. The end’of a branch twines 
around the string several times, and 
then up it goes, soon giving another 
hitch. Sweet peas are more economl- 
eal of their stems; they put out little 
fingers and catch hold, always deligiit- 
ing in a wire netting, and to suit them 
exactly, this ought to be placed north 
and south, as it gives them just the 
amount of sun required. Grape vines 
climb in a similar way. Virginia 
creepers can climb a bare wall almost 
as easily as a fly. They have pads or 
hold-fasts, and these stick on the wall. 
Some vines climb by the stalk of the 
leaf, taking one little turn around ‘he 
string or more, for all the world tike 
a boy climbing a tree; if he stops in 
pick and eat an apple, he will crook nis 
arm around a small branch. English 
Ivy sends little rootlets into every 
erack or crevice they find on the way. 
Climbing roses are the aristocrats in 
the vine family. Their stems are 
smooth and they must have consider- 
able assistance in their upward jour- 
ney. They like a friendly mortal to cut 
strips from old kid gloves, and tack 
them securely to the wall. They have 
their own beautiful way of repaying 
this care, and a long branch over ihe 
door, filled with sweet-scented flowers, 


will make an artist smile. 
ANNA LYMAN. 


For The Michigan Farmer. 


SPRAYING FOR PEACH CURL 
LEAF—A NEW FUNGOUS DIS- 
EASE. 





For five years we have experimented 
with fungicides as preventives of the 
curl leaf of the peach, and the results 
have been without exception very fav- 
orable. Last year we recommended 
the spraying of the trees, just as the 
buds started, with Bordeaux mixture, 
and that this be repeated twice at in- 
tervals of three weeks. This spring, 
in addition to the Bordeaux mixture 
we experimented with lime, in the 
form of a moderately thick white-wash 
and a single application, made during 
the month of April, has thus far held 
the disease in check, where the adjoin- 
ing trees, left unsprayed for compari- 
son, are badly affected with the curl 
leaf. The results up to the present 
time are practically as good as where 
Bordeaux mixture and copper sulphate 
solution were used. From this single 
experiment we do not feel justified in 
recommending its extensive use as a 
preventive of curl leaf; but on account 
of the cheapness of the material it 
seems worthy of trial on a small scale. 
To be fully effectual the application 
should be made before the buds start. 
At this date the use of lime or even 
Bordeaux mixture would not save the 
leaves on which the curl has already 
made its appearance; but in case the 
cold weather continues the leaves that 
appear later will be likely to become 
diseased and a spraying even now 
would protect them. 

As is well known by all fruit grow- 
ers, When trees are attacked by this 
disease it often happens that all of 
the leaves are destroyed and this will 
result in the dropping of most of the 
fruit. As experiments have demon- 
strated that both foliage and fruit can 
be saved by two, or at most three, 
sprayings with Bordeaux mixture, it 
would certainly seem that fruit grow- 
ers should give the matter attention. 

As intimated above, the first appli- 
eation should be made before the 
leaves appear and should be so thor- 
ough as to coat every part of the tree. 
The best results seem to be obtained 
with Bordeaux mixture when double 
the usual amount of lime has been 
added and it may prove that the use 
of lime alone will be sufficient to pre- 
vent the disease. 

For several years I have received 
numerous specimens of peach twigs, 
from which the gum was exuded from 
ruptures from the bark, generally 


b 
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“crop being produced. 





near the buds. In some cases there 
was evidence of the presence of some 
fungus, but often nothing of the kind 
could be made out. I was not able to 
determine the nature of the fungus 
and could find no reference to the dis- 
ease in any publication. Once or twice 
each year I have sent specimens of 
the disease to the Division of Vegeta- 
ble Pathology of the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, but they 
were evidently unacquainted with the 
disease and could throw no light upon 
it. ; 
I have recently forwarded another lot 
of specimens and have a reply from 
Prof. Waite, who says he “feels sat- 
isfied that the gumming and dead 
spots are the results of a fungus, prob- 
ably Corynium beijeriuckii. So far no 
remedy has been found for the dis 
ease.” The trees in the College or- 
chards have been sprayed each spring 
with fungicides and this disease has 
not appeared upon them. Whether 
their exemption is due to the spraying 
is yet to be determined. 

From what I have seen of the dis- 
eased trees I am convinced that where 
the branches are much injured it 
would be best to cut them back aud 
start a growth from the healthy wood. 
As preventives and remedies I would 
recommend liberal applications of 
wood ashes and ground bone, say 50 
to 100 bushels of the former and 300 
to 500 pounds of the latter per acre, 
according to the size of the trees. The 
fungicides should also be tried, and 
if two or three applications of Bor- 
deaux mixture, the first just before the 
buds start and the others at intervals 
of three or four weeks, are not effi- 
cacious, I do not know what to recom- 
mend. 

L. R. TAFT. 
Agricultural College, May 21, 1898. 





THINNING FRUIT. 





Thinning the fruit of trees that have 
a tendency to overbear is recom- 
mended very generally and practiced 
very little. Few extended experimenis 
in thinning fruits have been reported 
by the experiment stations, but where 
thinning has been followed  syste- 
matically for a number of years in 
commercial orchards, it has been found 
profitable. 

The number of fruits produced per 
tree may be regulated in two general 
ways: By pruning away a part of the 
branches to prevent the formation of 
too much fruit, or by picking off the 
superfluous fruits soon after they have 
formed. With such fruits as grapes, 
raspberries, blackberries, and the like, 
the former method is employed almost 
exclusively. An experiment reported 
from New York Cornell Station indi- 
cates that in the case of blackberries 
no means of regulating the number of 
berries per plant is necessary other 
than the annual pruning. The fruit of 
Cuthbert raspberries and Early Cluster 
blackberries was thinned by removing 
some of the clusters and clipping off 
the tips of most of the others. The 
size of the berries was apparently un- 
affected by the thinning. The season 
was very favorable, however, a good 
In a more un- 
favorable season, and with varieties 
more inclined to overbear, the results 
might have been different. With light 
pruning the effect of thinning the 
fruit would probably be greater than 
with more severe pruning. Pruning is 
doubtless more easily done and per- 
haps more effective than thinning the 
fruit, and it is probably as safe where 
there is little danger of unexpected 
reduction of fruit by accident. 

In case of currants and gooseberries, 
which are, as a rule, pruned less se- 
verely than .grapes, raspberries, and 
other fruits, thinning might be ex- 
pected to give more marked results. 
A simple test with currants has been 
reported from the New Jersey Station. 
Since, as a rule, only a few berries 
of any cluster mature and the tips of 
the stems die before the fruit ripeus, 
it was thought that by removing the 
tips the remaining berries might be 
larger and better. ‘The tips of the fruit 
clusters of alternate bushes of cur- 
rants were therefore clipped off before 
the flowers opened. About 15 per cent 
more berries set per cluster and the 
separate berries averaged 7 per cent 
heavier on the thinned bushes than 
on the others. The clipped clusters 
were also more attractive, since there 
were no dead tips left to injure their 
appearance. This favorable result can 
not be claimed for thinning, however, 
since, aS Was shown, more fruit set on 


the clipped than on the unclipped 
clusters. The results may probably 


be explained by the greater strain from 
flower production in case of the un- 


is thought that the results would have 





treated bushes. Whether clipping the 
ends of currant clusters would be uni- 
formly beneficial can not be deter- 
mined, of course, from a single test. 
The results will undoubtedly be found 
to vary with the pruning, cultivation, 
and general care given the plants. 

Among orchard fruits perhaps none 
need thinning as much as Japanese 
plums, except possibly peaches which, 
in commercial orchards, are thinned 
more systematically than most other 
fruits. It is reported that in favorable 
years the fruits of Japanese plums set 
so thick as to hide the limbs. In fact, 
the tendency to overbear is -onsidered 
by some to be one of the greatest 
faults. Thinning the fruits of these 
plums has been favorably reported on 
by the Alabama College Station, The 
size of the fruit was increased notice- 
ably by thinning. 

The tendency to overbear is also 
seen in case of some varieties of na- 
tive plums, as is shown by an experi- 
ment with the Gale seedling plum at 
Wisconsin Station. About four-fifths 
of the fruit was removed from a por- 
tion of a tree, leaving the fruits about 
two inches apart on the branches, The 
fruits on this portion of the tree were 
considerably larger than on the un- 
thinned portion. 

The Massachusetts Hatch Station 
has reported the results of an cxperi- 
ment with apples and plums. A tree 
each of Gravenstein and Tetofsky ap- 
ples was thinned on July 1 and a sim- 
ilar tree of each variety left unthinned 
as a check. In case of the Gravenstein 
the yield on the thinned and unthinned 
trees, respectively, was first quality 
fruit, nine bushels and two and one- 
half bushels; second quality fruit, one 
bushel and two and one-half bushels; 
windfalls, nine and one-half bushels 
and ten and one-half bushels. In case 
of the Tetofsky the thinned trees gave 
one bushel of windfalls, and the un- 
thinned tree three bushels; of second 
quality fruit the yield was one-half 
bushel from each tree; and of first 
quality fruit the thinned tree yielded 
two bushels and the unthinned tree 
none at all. Allowing 60 cents per 
bushel for firsts and 25 cents per 
bushel for seconds, the market value 
of the thinned Gravenstein apples was 
over twice as much as that of the un- 
thinned, and of the thinned Tetofsky 
apples eleven times as much as that 
of the unthinned. It cost 48 cents to 
thin the Gravenstein and 35 cents to 
thin the Tetofsky. The net gain due 
to thinning was 85 cents for the Tetof- 
sky and $1.85 for the Gravenstein, It 


been more pronounced if the thinning 
had been done two weeks earlier. The 
large percentage of windfalls in case 
of the Tetofsky was believed to be 
largely due to the fact that the apples 
have very short stems and are borne 
in clusters of from three to eight fruits 
each, so that as they grow they be- 
come very much crowded. With trees 
having this characteristic, therefore, 
thinning is especially valuable. 

The results with plums were similar 
to those with apples as regards the in- 
creased production of fruit. Another 
very marked result obtained from the 
test with plums was the decrease of 
brown rot in case of the thinned fruit. 


The New York State Station has re- 
cently begun an experiment with sev- 
eral varieties of apples. The first year 
the thinning was done when the larg- 
est apples were about one and one-half 
inches in diameter. One Baldwin tree 
was thinned by removing all wormy 
and otherwise inferior fruit and leay- 
ing one apple to a cluster, a similiar 
tree left unthinned being used as a 
check. The unthinned tree yielded 
32% bushels of marketable fruit, and 
the thinned tree only 27% bushels, or 
about 14 per cent less than the un- 
thinned tree. The amount of No. 1 
fruit, however, was the same (19% 
bushels) in each case, and there was 
only one-third as many culls on the 
thinned tree as on the other. A test 
with three Baldwin and three Green- 
ing trees was more favorable to thin- 
ning. The fruit was thinned, as in 
the previous case, and the remaining 
fruit thinned to four inches apart. 
The unthinned Baldwins averaged 
26.1 bushels of marketable fruit per 
tree, and the thinned ones 20.7 bushels. 
But an average of 16.7 bushels of the 
thinned fruit, and an average of only 








15.4 bushels of 


the unthinned fryi; 
graded No. 1. In case of the Green. 
ings, an average of 16.7 bushels of 
marketable fruit per tree was obtained 
from the thinned trees, and an aye 
age of only 15.8 bushels from the ul- 
thinned trees. The percentage ef \, 
1 fruit was also, as in the previous 
cases, greater with the thinned th, 
with the unthinned fruit, there pei). 
an average of 14.7 bushels of jh, 
thinned fruit as against an average of 
12.4 bushels of the unthinned. Sin} 
lar results were obtained from a !{y), 
bardston tree which was thinned as jy, 
the last case, except that the apples 
were left fully six inches apart, ‘Tho 
unthinned tree yielded 26.3 bushel. of 
marketable fruit, and the thinned tree 
but 21 bushels. 

The advantages Claimed for thinned 
orchard fruits are about as follows: 
Thinning increases the size of fryii 
gives it more color, and a better fiayor 
It diminishes the amount of worthiex: 
fruit, windfalls, ete., increases the 
amount of No. 1 fruit, and in some 
cases increases the total yield. It Jes. 
sens the amount of rot, especially jn 
the case of peaches and plums, since 
the diseases can spread less easily 
where the fruits do not touch each 
other. Thinning also tends to keep in- 
jurious insects in check, as care js 
taken to remove the infested fruit. |; 
is also probable that the production of 
large quantities of inferior or wort) 
less fruit weakens the vitality of trevs 
so much that it takes considery}je 
time for them to recover. It is s!s« 
thought that even where the total crop 
is not much greater on unthinned 
than on thinned trees the production 
of a greater number of seeds on the 
former is an important factor in jow 
ering the vitality of the tree. ‘Trees 
which are overloaded one year seldom 
bear much the next, but in cases where 
thinning has been practiced systemati 
cally for several years little trouble 
has been experienced in this regard. 
In favorable seasons where large crops 
can be produced without overtaxing 
the trees, thinning will doubtless in 
fluence the size and appearance of 
fruit somewhat less than in unfavor- 
able years. On the other hand, favor- 
able years are marked by great pro 
duction of fruit, overcrowded markets 
and very low prices for all but tle 
best fruit. These are the years when 
any increase in the percentage of first- 
quality fruit is of the greatest impor 
tance. As to whether thinning sh:l! 
or shall not be done will depend iarge- 
ly on the tendency of the varieties 
grown to overbear or to set fruit spar- 
ingly; on the pruning, cultivation and 
general care the trees receive; on the 
climatic conditions of the locality and 
of the season; and on various other 
conditions. The better color of fruit, 
the lessened injury from rot and the 
like, are much stronger arguments for 
thinning fruit in the humid climate ot 
the east than they are in the drier, 
clearer climate of the west, yet it is 
probable that there are few localities 
where judicious thinning would ivi, 
in certain cases at least, be beneticial. 
—Bulletin U. S. Department of Agri 
culture. 





Save Your Fruit Crop. 

Make your moth traps of Neponset Red Rope 
Roofing Fabric; it is waterproof, durable and 
without equal for protecting your trees, and e\ 
ceedingly economical. F. W. Bird & Son, East 
Walpole, Mass., will be pleased to send you s 
sample if you ask for it. 








When writing adve:tisers please 
mention Michigan Farmer. 


@ SAVE THE POTATOES 


tw From the bugs with one of my 
PARIS GREEN SPRINKLERS. 
(GRAY'S PATENT.) 
. If tried once will never be without it, Cau 


\ sprinkle more than one acre in an hour with 
ls it, It saves half ofthe Paris a against 
ce $3. 











Bs 1049 Milwaukee Ave. Chicago, Il!. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 
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NERY oxi cicrue mater FREE 

C. G. HAMPTON & SONS, Detroit, Mich. 


f all 
FRUIT PACKAGES ;:.::. 
Also Beekeepers’ Supplies. 
Order.now before your fruit 
gets ripe. Catalogue and price 
list free. Address 
BERLIN FRUIT BOX CO., 


Berlin Heights. Erie Co., Chio. 
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The best and ch i 


POTATO BUGS and will 





BLACK” 


de on the market. Instant death to 





DEA TE”; 


A Fine Dry Powder ready for Immediate Use. 


Recommended by Edward 
potatoes in the United States. 


F. Dibble, the largest grower of seed 
To introduce, special price, 100-1b. 


keg $l. Agents wanted. Address for full particulars 


not injure the Vines. 





-AT-KA CHEMICAL CO., Le Roy, N Y. 
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range Department. 





Our Motto:—‘‘The farmer is of more conse- 
quence than the farm, and should be first im- 
proved.’”’ 





“Address all correspondence for this depart- 
ment to 
KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - MICH. 





News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 








SOME RECENT ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF THE GRANGE IN MICHIGAN. 





Necessarily Grange work lags some- 
what in the summer season. But the 
Grange or the Patron who loses his 
erip on Grange work, because of easing 
up a bit for the summer, makes a sad 
mistake. We shall discuss the subject 
of summer work for the Grange be- 
fore long. Whatever conclusions we 
may reach regarding the character of 
summer work in the Grange, we will 
agree that one thing every Grange 
should not do, is to do nothing, and 
that at least one thing every Grange 
may profitably de, is to plan for the fall 
and winter. In this planning, and as 
an inspiration for the future work, it 
may be helpful to us all if we take an 
inventory of the results of our recent 
efforts and see what we have accom- 
plished that is worth while. There are 
too many farmers who do not know 
what the Grange is working at: it is 
not impossible that there are Patrons 
even who could not catalog the recent 
achievements of the Grange in Michi- 
gan. 

It is with these two thoughts in mind 
—to tell those who do not know, and 
to remind and inspire those who al- 
ready know, of the results of Grange 
work—it is with this thought that we 
enter upon a series of short accounts 
of what we know the Michigan Grange 
has performed in recent years. We 
shall try not to claim more than is our 
due nor to ignore aid coming from 
seurces outside the Grange. We invite 
free discussion of all topics presented. 
Make your communications brief, for 
our space is limited. 

I. WORK FOR AND BY WOMEN. 

Krem the start the Grange has rec- 
ognized the sphere and influence of 
woman. She joins the Grange as an 
equal with man, talks in meeting just 
as much as she has a mind to, and 
votes and holds office. Legally no 
Grange ean be organized without 
women, and practically the Grange 
can’t keep house without them. 

But the auestion arose in the 
Grange, is there not special work that 
Grange women ean do that would but 
for their efforts remain unperformed? 
The question was answered affirma- 
tively by the appointment by the Na- 
tional Grange of a Committee on 
Women’s Work in the Grange. This 
pattern was followed by many State 
Granges, our own among the number. 
But just what was this special work 
for women, did not seem to be clearly 
understood, and in 1893 the National 
Committee was given up. We under- 
stand that but few of the State 
Granges have accomplished definite 
work on this line. 

But Michigan women were not so 
easily daunted. The very year that the 
National Grange discontinued its com- 
mittee, a resolution passed our own 
State Grange ,instructing the Commit- 
tee on Woman's Work to provide two- 
weeks’ outings on the farms of Michi- 
gan for not over 50 children, working 
zirls, and women from the cities. 
These instructions were carried out, 
und each summer since the work has 
heen extended and improved. The fol- 
lowing is the record: 


TOs cach aisle, ae». heaters aibie a anspendia aulea nas peml ore 51 
2 SIE GR OLE ee REY eee ee 178 
CNAs dhl reds aie ED xavePeaner dads casaeeseq nent 274 
Oia SWS a le KAS NBS os Oh Re ENGR + Kid oin 2 0 SRM esse 204 
De cee en ceabaes cine nv aiteonn <aiawieaosinn a 707 


Some eighteen children have found 
permanent homes. 

The work has awakened great inter- 
est in Detroit, and has produced in 
Inany minds a new conception of the 
Grange and of the farmers generally. 
The work has cost the Grange nothing 
but time and effort. Citizens have con- 
tributed money for expenses, and the 
railroads have aided by giving reduced 
rates and even passes. 

We believe that among farmers who 
have received these city people the sat- 
‘sfaction has been general. When we 
consider that the work is pure charity, 
With no other rewards than pure char- 
ly can give, it is seen to be a remark- 
thle work. We do not happen to know 
vt another farmers’ organization in the 
World which has done in this respect 





what the Michigan State Grange has 
done. 

Those phases of woman’s work in 
the Grange more particularly con- 
nected with educational lines will be 
treated in subsequent issues. Suffice 
to say that the fresh air work, of itself, 
has demonstrated the fact that there 
is a field of Grange effort that is pe- 
culiarly for the women. For who but 
strong-minded and tender-hearted 
women would carry out a work of this 
character? 

The fresh air work has demonstrated 
also that the Grange is the very high- 
est type of farmers’ organization. No 
individual does his best until he does 
something for others without reward. 
So no organization can reach its high- 
est until it becomes in some degree un- 
selfish. This the Grange has become 
through its fresh air work. That the 
work has reacted, there can be no 
doubt. It has given the Grange a high 
place in the minds of many of our best 
people. It has helped most those who 
have participated in it. Long may it 
be a part of Grange work in Michigan. 





GRANGE NEWS. 





EATON CO. POMONA GRANGE. 
will meet with Eaton Rapids Grange 
June 18. The meeting will be held in 
their new hall. All fourth degree 
members invited. 
c. C. HALLENBECK, Master. 
LOWELL DISTRICT COUNCIL 
will meet at Bowne Center Grange 
Hall Thursday, June 9, 1898, com- 
mencing at 1 p. m. sharp. Everybody 
cordially invited to attend. 
CLAYTON JOHNSON, Secy. 
PLEASANTON GRANGE, NO. 557, 
is booming. May 14 balloted on four, 
conferred first and second degrees on 
eight; more coming. We are working 
up co-operative buying. 
Manistee Co. JOY SHELDON. 
ONSTED GRANGE, NO. 279, 
met May 21st; conferred first and sec- 
ond degrees on one member. Dainty 
refreshments were served at recess. 
Also entertained by Miss Hattie Dan- 
iels at the organ. 
Lenawee Co. F. J. NEWTON. 
NEWARK GRANGE NO. 564, 
May 7 held a very instructive discus- 
sion on the “Relation of Agriculture 
to the Development of the country.” 
Conceded that to agriculture is due the 
greatest credit. May 14 conferred the 
fourth degree on two members. 
Gratiot Co. Bend. 3G. 
ALUMINA GRANGE, NO. 585, 
May 21 conferred first and second de- 
grees on two candidates. At our next 
regular meeting will confer third and 
fourth degrees on a class of four, fol- 
lowed by a feast. One application in. 
No question discussed. 
MUSKEGON CO. MRS. DELL VIETS. 
LIME CREEK GRANGE, NO. 712. 
The two meetings in May were tak- 
en up with degree work and short pro- 
grams. At the last meeting delegates 
were chosen for the Pomona Grange at 
Adrian Center, at which time they ded- 
icate their new hall. 
Lenawee Co. COR. 
MONITOR GRANGE, NO, 553, 
held a dried apple pie contest Tuesday 
evening, which was enjoyed by all. 
The blue ribbon was won by Sister Iva 
Cruson. The meeting was an open 
one, With program. The free seeds 
sent by the Department of Agriculture 
were distributed among members. 
Gratiot Co. MRS. JENNIE MUSCOTT. 
ASHLAND GRANGE, NO. 545, 
May 21 had a good attendance. Had 
a paper on “The Flower Garden, What 
to Plant and How to Care for the 
Plants.” by Sister Kit Rinoldt. The 
subject “Hill and Drill Planting of 
Corn—Which is Best?’ was well dis- 
cussed. Received one application for 
membership. 
Newaygo Co. MINNIE A, BRINK. 
GROVE GRANGE, NO. 528, 
is alive and well and hopes to begin 
soon to add to its membership. We 
have a large hall and want to see it 
filled with farmers and their families. 
Farmers all around us feel the need of 
organizing and working together. Had 
a long talk on the school question last 
meeting. 

St. Clair Co. C. A.: La, Cop. 
ELBRIDGE CENTER GRANGE, NO. 711, 
met Saturday evening, May 21, with a 
fair attendance. It is a very busy 
time with farmers, but our Grange 
is growing in interest and num- 
bers aS more new names are com- 
ing in. A Grange with good music, 
good program and lively discussions 
cannot help but be entertaining and in- 

structive, and No. 711 is all of that. 
Oceana Co. MILES BROWN, Cor. 
UNION GRANGE, NO. 97, 
held a meeting May 17, with a good at- 
tendance. We were glad to welcome 





several visitors from Sherwood 
Grange. Aside from the regular rou- 
tine of work there were the usual quo- 
tations and two select readings. Ar- 
rangements were made to give an ice 
cream social on the evening of May 27. 
Branch Co, F, ELLA KILBOURN. 
VALENTINE GRANGE NO. 738, 
was organized in Orange township, 
Kalkaska Co., with 23 charfer mem- 
bers and J. D. Brown as master, Abel 
Conant as secretary, and H. M. Brown 
as lecturer. It was begun in the bliz- 
zards of February and finished on the 
17th of March, and is doing fairly well. 
This was organized by Geo. L. Carlisle, 
and we are in hopes to get another in 
a short time. 
Kalkaska Co. GEO. L. CARLISLE. 
NORTH ROME GRANGE, NO. 735, 

met May 14 with a good number pres- 
ent. The work has made all inter- 
ested. Discussed the ways of Grange 
work to help many in purchasing goods 
and farm tools. Visitors from other 
Granges were present and gave some 
good talks on subjects that are helpful 
to all the members. Obligations were 
given to members that have been 
added and some new names were bal- 
loted on. Discussions on farm work 
and school books and the use of them. 

The Grange news from all parts of 
the State is interesting, and it will do 
all good to read it, showing work and 
interest in the work. The Michigan 
Farmer ought to reach the home of 
every member, and its work on the 
farm and many items of interest will 
help all. 

Lenawee Co. W. G. BANCROFT. 
BUNKER HILL GRANGE, NO. 262, 
has just finished a hard-fought con- 
test of eight meetings, between the sis- 
ters and brothers. The sisters won by 
a few points, and the brothers will get 
up a supper. Contest has increased 

our membership as well as interest. 

At our last meeting it was voted to 
change the name of our Grange from 
Bunker Hill to Fitchburg, and the see- 
retary was instructed to send a copy 
of the resolutions to the Master of the 
State Grange. 

We think the contract being made 
this year with the different manufac- 
turers is a move in the right direction. 
Now we can make the Grange pay 
financially as well as intellectually and 
socially. Long may the Order live and 
prosper. 

Ingham Co. F. W. HAVENS. 
SANILAC. AND ST. CLAIR POMONA 

RANGBD 


will meet at Charity Grange Hall 
June 15 at 10:30 a. m. Among sub- 
jects for discussion are, “Does it Pay 
to Belong to the Grange?’ G. J. Wyn- 
eath; “Hill and Drill Planting of Corn 
—Which is the Best?’ Jas. Roy and S. 
O. Coon; ‘Which is the Best, Hill or 
Level Culture of Potatoes?” R. Miller, 
N. McClure; “What Constitutes a Hap- 
py Home?’ discussion by the Grange; 
“Which is the Best System of Taxa- 
tion of Road Work—Highway Labor 
or Money Tax?’ A, W. Campfield and 
©. Lapien; “Which is the Most Protit- 
able Feed to Raise for Hogs, Corn or 
Peas?’ Henry Robb and Irva Hall; 
paper by M, F. Carlton. “How Can the 
Present System of Taxation be Im- 
proved?” Lewis Odett and W. B. 
Campbell; ““Which is the More Useful 
and Ornamental, the Bachelor Man or 
the Bachelor Woman?’ open discus- 
sion. 

There will be a fifth degree session 
at the close of the meeting. All fourth 
degree members requested to be pres- 
ent. Subordinate granges expected to 
report. Also the usual dinner, 

FRUIT RIDGE GRANGE, NO. 276, 

is awake and doing. Four new candi- 
dates at last meeting for the first de- 
gree. The program was very short, 
but full of life; current events, of 
which most any member can relate 
some since the declaration of war, was 
a part; description of the Cuban 
flag by a young brother was very nice- 
ly given. Question, “What can and 
should the farmer do to better his con- 
dition socially, intellectually, financial- 
ly and politically?” 

First, if not a member of the Grange 
he can and should at once join and 
take an active part in the social 
features thereof. 

Second, by joining the Grange and 
being a live worker, responding to 


what he is called upon to do, talking |, 


on subjects of importance and listen- 
ing to others, will better his condition 
intellectually. 

Third, he can and should be a 
Granger, careful, ambitious, and pru- 
dent, taking good care of his farm and 
the implements that he uses on the 
farm. 

Fourth, he can and should be a 
member of the Grange, lay party feal- 
ty aside, attend as far as. possible all 
primaries for the nomination of pub- 





lie officers, working at all times and in 
the whole political field for the recog- 


nition and benefit of the farmer. This 
will better his condition. 
Lenawee Co. 3. W. & 


OLIVE GRANGE, NO. 358, 
meets every Saturday night and has 
good attendance. 

Since last report have initiated two 
new members and one more to take de- 
grees. 

We had one of the traveling 
libraries last year, and have sent for 
another one; we like it very much. 
Think it a benefit to the Order. 

Clinton Co. L. g. C., Cor. 


WHO ARE TEACHERS? 








The public school teacher has the 
child in charge six hours each day. 
Some one must preside over and direct 
that expanding soul during the inter- 
vals of eighteen hours. Who will it 
be? 

Absorption and growth, imitation 
and habit forming continue after 
classes are dismissed. Who teaches? 
Every acquaintance that he looks up 
to, every person he meets imparts a 
lesson which is as potent in shaping 
his future, as any on the day’s pro- 
gram at school. Who teaches? Ev- 
ery companion, every incident of the 
road, every billboard, every obscene 
carving, every ornament of dress or 
surroundings. All these are teachers. 
Silent, effective, persistent, uncon- 
scious. After each contact there is a 
growth. The child is better or worse. 
There has been a teaching process. 
Every breath drawn must put some- 
thing into the child’s make-up, and 
what that atom of growth shall be 
must depend on the moral soil and cli- 
mate in which he ranges. 

One of the illusions that we need to 
get rid of is that every day is not a 
school-day for the child. With every 
pulse-beat he is forging toward some 
spiritual destination. We cannot say 
“Learn on Monday,” “cease to learn 
on Saturday.” Learn a lesson at school 
at 9 o’clock in the morning, but none 
ou the street at 9 in the evening. Les 


sons will come at each hour. Who 
teaches? Bishop Huntington says: 


“The lessons which most influence a 
person come _ unconsciously.” How 
true this is we may realize by recall- 
ing our own impressions toward a per- 
son who comes at us with a cold- 
blooded, contrived plan to convert us 
this way or that. Human nature re- 
volts. The independent soul will not 
submit to be operated upon in this 
high-handed way. It is the still, small 
voice of unpublished power that really 
influences a man or child, and by rea- 
son of this curious perversion the acci- 
dental lesson of the street may eclipse 
and neutralize any formal lesson of 
the home or school, 

We are inclined in these times to 
concede too much of authority and re- 
sponsibility to every profession and its 
followers. We delegate this duty and 
that duty to a professional proxy and 
forget that we are the responsible 
principal and they our agents. What 
I mean in the extreme is that we leave 
the praying to the priest, the teaching 
to the teacher, the doctoring to the 
doctor, and politics to the politician. 
These specialists are simply the agents 
of the citizen, themselves citizens, but 
accountable to him when they act for 
him. Any minister will tell you that 
his church must stand or fall, not ac- 
eording to his Sabbath discourse, but 
by the record of the week. The phy- 
sician lays as much stress on the care 
the patient receives between visits as 
upon the drug he prescribes. The 
statesman will not rely on political up- 
heavals more than long intervals of 
trade to bring prosperity. Applying 
the analogy to teaching, we might con- 
clude that here, too, the specialist 1s 
not the whole thing, the teacher is not 
the only conservator of progress, We 
all reason alike and think alike largely, 
and when the mind has followed a cer- 
tain groove for some time it leaves it 
with difficulty. To see teaching going 
forward without a teacher is not our 
usual mode of thinking. We associate 
learning with the school-room, when 
in reality the specific lessons we learn 
there are the things we know least 
thoroughly and soonest forget. 

Let any person cast over those years 
in which he was forming his settled 
habits. What can he recall? Many ex- 
periences of the school-room, but 
countless other experiences outside the 
school-room. Make up a list of the in- 
cidents that impressed you sufficiently 
to be remembered. They are the fields, 
the woods, the amusements. The bees 
and spelling schools. The chores with 
father, the evenings with mother, all 
vivid, all vital; but the teacher, the 
school, the unctious individual, the 
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magical six hours a day, the person 
who moulded your character, the place 
where you learned to be a man in spite 
of mother. Ah, you may recall who 
taught the school only by a particular 
effort of memory. Some case of dis- 
cipline may come to you first. Any 
unusual incident of the term, or class- 
room failure, is impressed on your 
mind, but there is a real poverty of 
recollection compared to the wealth of 
active hours out of school. 

There was a master at school, a mas- 
ter at home, and a master on the 
street. Who taught us? 

Pedagogical zeal has assumed con- 
siderable, but no mere intellectual out- 
fit, no amount of professional training 
can quite equip an alien to sit above 
that queen of the household—the moth- 
er. She is more fitted by genuine 
interest and heart qualifications than 
any other person can be to stand as 
principal teacher. From the infant’s 
cradle to grave she is under divine 
contract to teach. No other citizen has 
a responsibility so weighty, so vital to 
the nation. “What you would teach 
the French people, you must put into 
the hearts of the mothers of France,” 
was Madame De Stael’s wise injunc- 
tion to Napoleon. 

But we are confronted by a condi- 
tion. As society is made up the child 
must go to other instructors. They, 
whoever they may be, occupy the posi- 
tion of an agent to the parent, who 
continues to be supervising principal 
with few limitations. If the child 
goes to the public school, then the 
teacher, an officer of the state, is still 
the chosen agent of the parent, be- 
cause it is the choice of each individual 
whether he shall send his children here 
or not, unless he is wicked and refuses 
to furnish them any education, In 
which case the state will very reason- 
ably insist on attendance. The ques- 
tion for us all, then, as parents, 1s 
how to get the best service from our 
agents. How to keep the child apart 
from those agencies we do not wish 
to influence him. 

Principal and agent, what should be 
their relations? 

First, they should see each other of- 
ten, know each other well and inti- 
mately; second, they should co-operate 
fully. They should feel the unity of 
their interests; that the success of one 
is the success of both, and the failure 


of one is the failure of both. To se- 
cure the first condition the teacher 
should board in the district. There is 


a work on Saturday and Sunday that 
can be done at no other time. 

It is so with the teacher’s work. They 
must know more of the children than 
will come to the surface from 9 o’clock 
until 4 in order to do our work satis- 

actorily. A wise teacher will wish to 

know the parents in order to have the 
advantage of their advice, and will 
improve every opportunity to enlarge 
his acquaintance. Co-operation would 
result naturally from the frequent dis- 
cussions of the teacher’s plans and 
methods, and the second condition of 
effectiveness that I have spoken of is 
secured with the first. I know many 
regard the teacher as a trained ex- 
pert who is the more meritorious as he 
is qualified to go on without bother- 
ing any one for advice. 

Now, it is a fair argument, if teach- 
ers were experts, I wish all were. The 
average age of teachers is 19 years. 
The average length of time they stay 
in the service is about four years, Ex- 
perts? No, there are few such. They 
are willing, conscientious, and capable, 
but not experts. They cannot work in- 
dependent of, or much in advance of 
the average sentiment of the district. 
Every word spoken to a child may help 
or thwart the purpose of the school. 
If I meet a child and make a careless 
remark, referring to school punish- 
ments, I have done every one con- 
eerned an injury. The child is hard- 
ened. The teacher is degraded. 

At the State Association three years 
ago, the township unit plan was dis- 
cussed by members, and all agreed 
ihat it was a necessity and that the 
Legislature must give it to us. There 
was no voice against it. No obstacle 
seemed to be thought of. Finally it 
occurred to the presiding officer that 
a farmer who had opposed the system 
at the last session was in the build- 
ing, and although the matter seemed 
to have been settled beyond the poss!- 
bility of further argument, the associ- 
ation appointed a committee to invite 
the farmer to come in and give his 
views. He consented, and as he spoke 
there was a revelation of plain fact to 
many a teacher who had heard only 
one side—the theoretical side of the 
question. How childish their previous 
clamorings seemed, and how faulty 
their judgment seemed when contrast- 
ed with the conclusions of this prac- 


tical man. He easily put them on a 
plane with the child who imagined 
the moon would make a splendid play- 
thing if he could only reach it. We 
need to be pulled off from our stilts 
occasionally. In our laudable zeal for 
progression there is danger that we 
soar at a tangent away from the earth 
and its people. Joint discussions 
would give us more reliable conclu- 
sions. 

It costs a great deal to make educa- 
tion free, and the business manage- 
ment of the individual school is of as 
great importance as supervision and 
teaching. It is one of the problems 
of the age to unite all the forces of 
progress, ecclesiastical, civil, and edu- 
cational. One of the greatest strides 
of the century was the congress of 
all religions at the World’s lair. Uni- 
versal arbitration has failed, but in 
educational movements all may stand 
on a common platform, and each citt- 
zen may feel that whatever his specific 
place in the make-up of society, he is 
an educator, and from one point of 
view is “his brother’s keeper.” 
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‘A BOOK ON SILAGE”’ 

By . F. W. WOLL, 
ofthe University of Wisconsin, neatly bound into a volume 
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Satem, O., is unquestionably the best book yet introduced on 
the subject. It includes: 
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Old Wagons 


_We make Steel Wheels to fit an 
size and width tire. Staggard an 
Straight Spoke. Will not rot or dry 
out. We also manufacture Steel 
Handy Wagons. Catalogue free. 


Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, Ill. 
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The [mproved (J, §. Separator’s 


For Most 


RECORDS 


Thorough Separation Excel 
all Others. 


Massachusetts Agricultural College. 


AMHERST, MAss., July 7, 1897. 


We regard the Improved United States Separator 


as one of the 


best all-around machines. In cleans 


ness of skimming it surpasses all others. Our man 
calls it the smoothest running machine we have 
although it has been in use three years—a good 
comment on its wearing qualities. 


F. S. COOLEY. 
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line of dairy apparatus furnished freeon application, 


VERFIONT FARI1 [1ACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 











THE NEW AMERICAN 


BEAN HARVESTER, 


3 The only successful Bean Harvester Attach- 


ment for a Riding Cultivator. Knives locked in 
any position. Sold with or without the popular 


NEW AMERICAN CULTIVATOR, 


AMERICAN HARROW C0., Detroit, 


Manufaciurers Spring Tooth and Shovel 

Riding and Walking Cultivators, Disk 

Harrows, Planters, Bean Harves ers, 
Manure Spreaders, Etc. 
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American Buncher 


and Seed Saver— 


it’s a neat device for attaching to the cutter bar of a mower 
FOR HARVESTING CLOVER SEED. 


The cut shows how it operates. Saves all shattering. It will 
follow right after any machine now used and save one- 


than can otherwise be secured. This is 


the willing testimony of hundreds who have tried it and who 
Pays for itself the first season. Ask your dealer 
forit, Catalogue and testimonials from users gent free. 


American Buncher Manfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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RANGE FOR $25.00 


TO INTRODUCE OUR 
TRIUMD into every section of the United States, we <== =; 
aonUMPH STEEL RANGE will fora short time deliver at your depos F— 
ree of charge our highest grade Steel Range for $25.00. The regular retail price is 
$50.00. it has six 8-inch lids. Top cooking surface is 30x34 inches. Oven 12 inches 
high, 17 inches wide and 2144 inches deep, and 15 gallon reservoir. Weight 400 lbs. 
Burns wood or coal. Write for Free Descriptive Pamphlet. Best Ran ge 
anufacturer, 
13 @ 116 N. Second St... St. Louis, Mo. 
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4 THE SCIENTIFIC FERTILIZER CO., ‘ 
> For samples and book, write P. O. Box 1017. Herr’s Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. ¢ 
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THIS SIDE DELIVERY 


HAY RAKE 


ei ——Means——~ 
s onsapron Hayling Quality Prime.” 
es the hay ina light, loose windrow 
oo by the action of the air, and net bleached 
y the sun; hay retains its bright greeu color 
and afi the essen- 
tial oils. 















It turns the hay Completel 
and exposes it an to the a 
you can begin raking quick- 
erthan with a sulky rake, 
Saves the use of a tedderin many instances: sav 
time; does not gather stubble, A se ry 
trash. It greatly reduces the cost of harvesting 
= hay. ore about this and the Keystene 
ay Loader in our free circulars. Write for them. 
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EUREKA 


WINDMILLS 


have stood the test 
for 25 years. In use 
all over the world. 
We make all styles, 
steel and wood mills. for pump- 
ing and power. Steel towers 
Tanks and windmill specialties 
Our goods are fully warranted. 
Smith & Pomeroy, Mfrs.,Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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8 with good wheels. Unless 









the wheels are good the wagon is 


\a failure. IF U BUY THE 
ELECTRIC STEEL WHEEL 
/ will always wife roel wi eels. Can't 
out or rot. No loose tires. Any 
height, any width tire. Catalog free. 
ELEG 


Box 58 QUINCY, ILL. 


lowa Farms for sale, $2 per acre cas 
C= paid. J. Muiuall, Sonn Cite Ie, 
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CABLED POULTRY ano GARDEN FENCE 


Cabled Field ond Bog Fencin with and without lower 
1 Web Pick 


cablebarbed. Stee et Fence for Lawns and 
cemeterie: 


Steel Gate: te. 
DE KALB FENCE CO.” 62 High St., DE KALB, ILL. 
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Another War Ship, 


the Alabama, is launched. That’s right! Improve 
the navy until nations make it the standard of com. 
parison, as competitors do Page fence. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE C0., Adrian, Mich. 


SAVE YOUR MONEY 








by buying your FENCE DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY AT 
WHOLESALE PRICE—FREIGHT PAID. That’s the only way 
Bs <cs, A N 


CE FENCE. 


as as the woven wire fence made and this 
plan of selling it makesit cheaper and better in every 
ek than the use of any hand fence machine made. 
It is all interwoven—there are no_loose ends. e 
wires can not slip, It can not kink or sag: and 
takes upits own expansion and contraction. Don’t buy 
until you get our new circulars and special discount 
to farmers. ADVANCE FENCE CO. G OLD ST. PEORIA, ILL. 
WANTED WOW, AGENTS AT ONCE to 
s sell Sash Locks and 
Door Holders. Sample Sash Lock free for 2-cent 
mp. Immense; better than weights; burglar 


Proof. $10.00 a day. Write quick. Address 
BROHARD & CO., Dept. 111 Philadelphia, Ps. 
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